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A TRIBUTE TO MARGARET FULLER. 
A.TsoucH four years have gone, it seems but 
yesterday that we parted with Margaret Fuller, 
eminent in worth and intellect, and now more 
eminent in the melancholy suddenness and 
touching incidents of her death. It was from 
the shore of Long Island, from the house of a_| 
friend at Brooklyn, that she set forth, a pilgrim | 
and wanderer towards the old world, to be a 
stranger among a strange people, to rove 
through ancient cities, to become familiar with | 
the manners of distant communities, tochampion | 
the cause of liberty in its own classic field of | 
Italy, ever dear to her, to find there a life-com- 

panion, to become the mother of a dear child, 
and, returning to us with all her treasures, it, 
was on that same memorable island that the , 
whole frei went to wreck, in sight of 
native land and home—wife, husband, and. 
child, memory and memorial of all that four | 
years’ precious travel, suffering, experience, 
and hope. 

“ Out of these woods, and from these stilinesses, 

A power with her has passed, bearing a light away.” 

She has gone from us of this lower sphere 
for ever. Of noble personal character, accom- | 
plished in learning, with many matured graces , 
of a gifted understanding, she has gone whither | 
we cannot follow her, to hold any more dis- 
course of greatness, freedom, and beauty, till a 
like summons shall come to ourselves. 

Mar, Fuller, we derive the facts from 
the ‘ was the daughter of Hon. 
Timothy Fuller, a lawyer of Boston, but nearly 
all his life a resident of Cambridge, and a 
Representative of the Middlesex District in| 
Congress from 1817 to 1825. Mr. Fuller, 
upon his retirement from Congress, purchased 
a farm at some distance from Boston, and aban- 
doned Law for Agriculture, soon after which 
he died. His <a and six children still 
survive. 

Margaret, the firstborn, from a very early 
age, evinced the ion of remarkable in- 
tellectual powers. Her father was from child- | 
hood her chief instructor, guide, companion, 
and friend. He committed the too common 
error of stimulating her intellect to an assiduity 
and persistency of effort which severely taxed 
and ultimately injured her physical powers. 
At eight years of age he was accustomed to 
require of her the composition of a number of 

tin verses per day, while ter studies in Phi- 
losophy, History, General Science, and current 
Literature, were in after years extensive and 
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eae After her father’s death she applied 
erself to teaching as a vocation, first in Bos- 
ton, then in Providence, and afterwards in Bos- 
ton again, where her “ Conversations ” were 
for several seasons attended by classes of wo- 
men, some of them married, and including 
many from the best families of the City of 
Boston. 

In the autumn of 1844, she accepted an 
invitation to take part in the conduct of the 
Tribune, with especial reference to the de- 
partment of Reviews and Criticisms on cur- 
rent Literature, Art, Music, &c., a position 
which she filled for nearly two years—how 
eminently our readers well know. Her re- 
views of Longfellow’s Poems, Wesley’s Me- 
moirs, Poe’s Poems, Bailey’s “ Festus,” 
Douglas’s Life, &c., must yet be remembered 
by many. She had previously found “ fit 
audience, though few,” for a series of re- 
markable papers on “The Great Musicians,” 
“ Lord Herbert of Cherbury,” “Woman,” &c., 
&c., in “ The Dial,” a quarterly of remarkable 
breadth and vigor, of which she was at first 
co-Editor with Ralph Waldo Emerson, but 
which was afterwards edited by him only, 
though she continued a contributor to its 
pages. In 1843, she accompanied some 
friends on a tour via Niagara, Detroit, and 
Mackinac to Chicago, and across the Prairies 
of Illinois; and her resulting volume, entitled 
“Summer on the Lakes,” is one of the best 
works in its department ever issued from the 
American press. Her “Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century”—an extension of her essay in 
“The Dial”—was published early in 1845, 
and a moderate edition sold. The next 
year a selection from her “ Papers on Litera- 
ture and Art” was issued by Wiley & Putnam, 
in two fair volumes of their “ Library of Ame- 
rican Books.” The original edition was 
nearly or quite exhausted, but a second has 
not been called for, while books no wise 
comparable to it for strength or worth, have 
run through half a dozen editions. These 
“ Papers” embody some of her best contri- 
butions to “ The Dial,” “ The Tribune,” and 
perhaps one or two which had not appeared in 
either. 

“In the summer of 1845, Miss Fuller ac- 
companied the family of a devoted friend to 
Europe, visiting England, Scotland, France, 
and passing through Italy to Rome, where 
they spent the ensuing winter. She ac- 
companied her friends next spring to the 
North of Italy, and there stopped, spending 
most of the summer at Florence, and return- 
ing at the approach of winter to Rome, 
where she was soon after married to Gio- 
vanni, Marquis d’Ossoli, who had made her 
acquaintance during her first winter in the 
Eternal City. They resided in the Roman 
States until the last summer, after the 
surrender of Rome to the French army 
of invasion, when they deemed it ex- 
pedient to migrate to Florence, both having 
taken an active part in the Republican move- 
ment which resulted so disastrously; nay, of 
which the ultimate result is yet to be witness- 
ed. Thence in June they departed, and set sail at 
Leghorn for this port, in the Philadelphia brig 
Elizabeth, which was doomed to encounter a 
succession of disasters. They had not been 





many days at sea when the captain was pros- 
trated by a disease which ultimately exhibited 
itself as Confluent Small-Pox of the most 
malignant type, and terminated his life soon 
after they touched at Gibraltar, after a sick- 
ness of intense agony and loathsome horror. 
The vessel was detained some days in qua- 
rantine by reason of this affliction, but finally 
set sail again on the 8th ult., just in season 
to bring her on our coast on the night of 
the storm between Thursday and Friday, 
when darkness, rain, and a violent gale from 
the southwest (the most dangerous quarter 
possible) conspired to hurl her into the very 
jaws of destruction. It is said that the 
mate in command since the captain’s 
death, mistook the Fire Island light for that on 
the Highlands of Neversink, and so fatally 
miscalculated his course ; but it is hardly pro- 
bable that any other than a first-class, fully 
manned ship could have worked off that coast 
under such a gale blowing him directly to- 
wards the roaring breakers. She struck during 
the night, and before the next evening the 
Elizabeth was a mass of drifting sticks and 
planks, while her passengers and part of her 
crew were lost. . 

In her intellectual character Margaret Fuller 
answered in our own country to her distin. 

uished contemporary, Elizabeth Barrett, of 

ngland. She had the same gifts and tenden- 
cies as regarded criticism and speculation, which 
belong to Elizabeth Barrett, and which she 
so liberally employs in the extraordinary poeti- 
cal writings which have given her a singular 
eminence in the poetry of our times. Both of 
slender physical strength, | contrasted 
with the force and fearlessness of their pub- 
lished compositions, not far apart in years, in 
many respects alike in personal fortune ; both 
passing their early married life of about the 
same length, in the same distant country, 
these two most gifted women of the two 
countries and of their own age, for the first 
time met. What a history had each to tell ! 
How deep and wide an experience! what 
stores of learning—an experience and sym- 
pathy how profound and melancholy! Both 
exiles and wanderers from their native land: 
not driven forth, but, we must believe, alienat- 
ed in some degree from home, by lack of that 
generous sympathy which should have accom- 
panied every step of the progress of such wo- 
men. A public Journal which has been the 
friend and supporter of our countrywoman 
through all her later fortunes, has properly 
suggested that a collection of her writings be 
made and spread before the people, in sucha 
way as to make our American public acquainted 
with the treasure they had in her when living, 
and the loss they have sustained in her sudden 
death. These writings will show a great 
range and variety of power in speculation and 
criticism ; and will exhibit our departed friend 
in a commanding light, as one who thought, 
hoped, and reasoned nobly of her country: 
who rose above the depressing influences of 
the tastes of the country to something nobler 
and worthier; and who, when she wrote, re- 
membered that such spirits as Dante and 
Shakspeare had written, that Raphael had 
painted, and Angelo had had, in an heroic 


| old time, visions of sybils and prophets ! 
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DISHONORED DRAFTS ON LONDON. 


WE have received a neatly printed brochure 
from London, which contains, under the some- 
what antithetical and startling caption of 
“ American Hospitality and English Repudia- 
tion,” a correspondence between Mr, Charles 
Astor Bristed, of this city, and the Hon. C, E. 
Law, who, from the initials appended to his 
name, appears to be a Queen’s Counsel, and 
Member of Parliament for the University of 
Cambridge. This latter gentleman, it seems, 
has the misfortune of being the father of a 
be reckless and disreputable ensign of the 
20th, who thought it a very good joke to take 
advantage of the civilities of Mr. Bristed by 
swindling him out of about $1000, in the way 
of advances to pay doctor's bills, &c., real or 
yr pat on the faith of those suspicious 
d upon London bankers by which inge- 
nious Londoners are so apt to victimize New 
York capitalists unaccustomed to the forms 
and regulating usages of foreign exchange. 
The drafts, promises to pay, and engagements, 
written and verbal, of Ensign Law were all 
dishonored, broken, and disregarded, with 
worse than Punic treachery. But his creditor, 
not being inclined to submit quietly to these 
forager’s propensities on the part of an officer 
of her Majesty’s 20th, finding himself in Lon- 
don, and discovering no sign of the ensign, 
does what any one would be apt to do (but no 
one but Mr. Bristed after his precise fashion) 
—makes a demand upon the paternal coffers 
for the amount due from the son. 
This opens the correspondence. Mr. Bris- 
ted refers, by way of introducing him- 
self to Law pére, to Mr. John Murray and 
three or four M.Ps. in town, and to the 
Dean, Master, Professors, and other officers of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and to the records 
of the same college, in which his name figures 
as “First Classman in the Trinity Examina- 
tions of 1842; Members’ Prizeman, ’43 or ’44; 
First Declamation Class, and English Essay, 
at Trinity, in ’44; Scholar of the College, and 
Second Class of the Classical Tripos, in *45 ; 
s King William Prize, at Trinity, the year 


r. 
The letter then goes on— 


“ Having said this much by way of prelude, I 
proceed to the unpleasant but necessary business 
which compels me to address you. Last autumn, 
your son, Mr. H. T. Law, Ensign of the XXth 
(then quartered at London, Canada West), was 
introduced to me in New York, by a common ac- 
quaintanee. I did what I could for him in the 
way of showing him the lions, procuring him invi- 
tations to balls, &c., and offering him such hospi- 
tality as my not very extensive establishment en- 
abled me to do. Soon after his arrival in New 
York he was taken ill, and I sent him my family 
physician. On his recovery, he represented that 
the delay caused by his illness had left him with- 
out funds on hand, and that he wished to draw on 
Sir John Kirklund, in whose hands he had several 
months pay. Ashe was unknown in Wall Street, 
I took him to Mr. E. Prime, a Banker, and en- 
dorsed a bill of his on Sir J. K. for £80, and not 
long after another for £120; the first bil] returned 
protested before Mr. Law had left New York. 
He then gave me a cheque on some banker in 
London (C. W.), who proved to be an imaginary 
personage. The second bill on London was also 
returned protested, making altogether a sum (in- 
cluding the three protests) of two hundred and 
twenty pounds eighteen shillings (£220 18s.). 

“ At length Mr. Law informed me that he had 
received a sufficient remittance from home to dis- 
charge his hotel bill, and pay his expenses back, 
but no more; and that he would remit me the 
£220 from London. I told him he need not do 
that, but might pay it to Mr. Murray, in Albe- 
marle Street, who would be authorized to give 





| embarrassments.’ 
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him a receipt from me. After a lapse of more | 
than two months, Mr. Murray, having received no 
communication from Mr. Law, informed me to 
that effect on my arrival here. 

“| have not the protested bills and other docu- 
ments with me. Just before sailing I was seized 
with an attack of rheumatism, which kept me in 
bed the day previous to embarkation, and obliged 
me to have all my affairs, from getting my letters 
of credit in Wall Street, to packing my trunks at 
home, done by others ; consequently, many things 
were left undone and much left behind, among 
other things, all the documents connected with 
these protested bills. I presume your son will not 
deny the indebted sum. 

“It will also be easy to communicate with Mr. 
Prime, who corresponds with Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., if you wish for more certainty. The 
pecuniary loss is of some importance to me. I 
am in a position which requires me to live pretty 
well up to my income, and the loss of 7 per cent. 
on that income in any one year, is an annoyance, 
if not anembarrassment. But there are also other 
considerations, of a more general nature, which 
make it very desirable that this money should be 
repaid me. I am pretty well known at home, 
and known among other things for being a sort of 
Consul-General to Englishmen in New York. 

“The circumstance of these protested bills is 
now familiar to our fashionable, as well as our 
business circles. I have been laughed at about it 
a great deal. I have always maintained that it 
would not ultimately be a loss to me. The first 
question I shall be asked by a dozen people on my 
return will be, Has Law paid you? If my an- 
swer is in the negative, it will be likely to go hard 
with the next young Englishman who finds him- 
self in need of assistance in New York. 

“ Excuse me for mentioning this very unplea- 
sant matter to you: it cannot be more annoying 
to you to hear it, than it is to me to tell it. Ex- 
cuse also the length of this letter: I thought, on 
the whole, it would take up less of your time for 
me to write to you, than if I called and asked a 
personal interview. If, however, you wish to see 
me on the subject, I will wait upon you at such 
hour in the morning as may suit your convenience. 

“T remain, 
«“ Your most obedient Servant, 
“ (Signed) Cuartes Astor Bristep. 
“ Hon. C. E. Law, M. P., &c. &c. 

“P. 8.—Sir John Kirkland informs me that 
Ensign Law is a minor. He represented himself 
as 22 years of age.” 


To this demand the Hon. C. E. Law, with- 
out any reference to the Dean or Faculty of 
Trinity, or any consultation with his fellow 
commoners—treating the whole thing in a 
very business-like way, and with evident sur- 
mises and suspicions as to Brother Jonathan's 
disinterestedness and good Samaritanism to 
the-ensign—drops the following line, which, 
as will appear in the sequel, was very like 
fishing unconsciously for sharks :— 

«72, Eaton Puace, June 15, 1850. 

“ Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date. The 
Bills to which your letter refers, were drawn with- 
out apy authority from me, of which you appear 
to be aware ; and the advance of such a sum to a 
youth, under such cireumstances, has, I fear, only 
tended to increase the embarrassments in which he 
was already involved. 

“1 have the honour to be, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
“Cas. E. Law. 
“ Cuartes Astor Bristep, Esq., &c. &c.” 


So far from getting rid of him by this terse 
note, the Hon, Mr. Law gets up on the 17th 
to receive a fresh attack from his son’s eredi- 
tor, who now proves a perfect Dun Scotus. 

“ You deem it decent and truthful to assert that 


my endorsement of your son's bills ‘ increased his 
Increased them! Why, Sir, 





[Aug. 3, 


it was hardly possible to increase them, unless by 


actually putting him into jail. He was ill, withou, 
funds, in an hotel among strangers, besieged by 
his landlord and other ereditors,—in such a piti- 
able condition that the common feelings of ono 
man, not to say of one gentleman, for another 
left me no option but to assisthim. Had he repre. 
sented -himself to me as a poor man, I would haye 
paid his debts myself, or assisted him to compro- 
mise with his creditors; and were you a poor 
man, or a man in moderate circumstances—did | 
not know that you were richer than myself, and 
better able to bear the loss than myself, God 
knows I should never have asked you to repay me. 
“ Suppose I had refused to endorse your son's 
bills, and that his ereditors had arrested him {or 
fraud, and pat him in the ‘ Tombs’—a not impro- 
bable supposition, would you have liked that? 
Or suppose—and this supposition amounts to 
certainty—that Delmonico had turned him out of 
his hotel, and, as is the custom with landlords in 
our cities, had warned all the other hotelkeepers 
against him, so that, in a state of convalescence, 
he would have been literally without a shelter, 
how would that have pleased you? If, in conse- 
quence of being driven penniless from the city dur- 
ing an inclement season, he had become much 
worse—if he had died—would you still have com- 
mended my prudence in not assisting a sick youth 
until I had written to Canada or England (a fort- 
night’s delay in one case, a month in the other) to 
satisfy myself of his pecuniary responsibility !” 


Then a couple of paragraphs to show that 
Mr. Bristed didn’t suppose it necessary to exa- 
mine very closely into the credentials of a 
British officer as to respectability and credit, 
and the extreme probability, erg! from 
ordinary experience of doctors’ bills, that the 
ensign’s sickness might have easily involved 
him in expenses equal to the amount advanced 
by Mr. B., and a declaimer, as a married man, 
of any means of acquainting himself with 
Ensign Law’s bad habits and associates. As 
a finale— 

“ But, Sir, there was one person to whom En- 
sign Law’s previous habits were well known— 
that person is yourself; and however you may 
pretend to ignore, you cannot contrive to annihi- 
late your responsibility in the matter. You send 
your son into a country which affords peculiar 
facilities to a young man of good connexions and 
bad principles, for living at the expense of others: 
he obtains money from me under false pretences: 
on the strength of being seen with me, he obtains 
eredit of various tradesmen (as I subsequently . 
learned), some of whom he pays im part with the 
money he derived from me; some of whom he 
does not pay at all: he leaves me with a solema 
promise to make all right, whieh turns out to be 
mere wind: he proves to be a minor ; and when 
I apply to you, his father, you do not even deign 
to give me a civil answer, but send me your signs- 
ture at the bottom of half-a-dozen most uncour- 
teous lines, apparently written by your clerk o: 
amanuensis. 

“ Since, then, you consider it decent and gentle- 
manly, and consistent with your position and for- 
tune, and the honor of your country, and the 
eternal laws of mutual hospitality, and your ow 
self-respect, to make me such a reply, I have only 
this to request. Of this letter I keep a copy. 0! 
my first I did not keep one. Should you by 
chance still have that letter by you, I beg you wil! 
return it to me, my intention being to publish the 
correspondence in the principal newspaper 
throughout the United States, for the benefit acd 
warning of my countrymen ; and also to circulate 
it, in pamphlet form, among my friends in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 

« And so, Sir, I remain, 
“ Your very ill-used Correspondent, 
“ Cuartes Astor BrisTev. 
“Hon. C. E. Law, M-P., &e., &c.” 





The last despatch, from 72, Eaton Place, is 
the mate of the preceding one. 
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«72, Eaton Prace, June 18, 1850. 

«Sr —I last night received your letter dated 
17th June. The tone and style of it relieve me 
from saying anything concerning my own note, 
written in great haste, in acknowledgment of your 
former letter. 

«| decline to enter into particulars on the sub- 
jects which you deal with. 

« A father must limit the extent to which he will 
be impoverished by the folly or misconduct of his 
son: such limit required me to disregard various 
unauthorized bills, among which are those to 
which your letter alludes. In compliance with 
your desire, I send you a literal copy of your letter 
of June 14th. 


«Tam, Sir, . 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
« (Signed) Cuas. E. Law. 


“Charles Astor Bristed, Esq , &c., &c.” 


So Mr. Bristed publishes and circulates ; 
writes to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, of the 
“ Guards,” and jinds that the ensign is already 
« hors de combat,’ and a civilian, doubtless on 
account of other unauthorized foraging excur- 
sions on neutral or friendly territories. Some- 
body, who thinks that personal grievances of 
this sort are private and personal matters, ex- 
claims, Cui bono? But certainly Mr. Law 
might better, for his own credit, have “ paid 
the shot,” rather than provoke such a shot as 
this correspondence. But he of the propriety 
of his course, as well as Mr. Bristed of the 
propriety of publication, is the best judge. 

he corol drawn by Mr. Bristed from 
this piece of personal experience, and which 
is indicated in the heading of the correspond- 
ence as published—* American Hospitality and 
Bogie Repudiation,”—does not seem to us 
to be necessary or justified. This is not the 
first instance on record of hospitality abused 
and generosity rewarded with perfidy. Ensign 
Law is not the only Jeremy Diddler in her 
Majesty’s service, nor Mr. Bristed the only 
“victim of misplaced confidence.” Besides, 
there are doubtless countrymen of ours at 


whose hands our national reputation would | 


suffer as much, if it were in their power to 
injure it by their shabby conduct, as that of 
the British nation from the rascality of Ensign 
Law. English purses, we fear, are not en- 
tirely free from the depredations of New York 
adventurers ; and while the present instance 
shows the absolute neeessity of examining with 
extreme caution the credentials of young gen- 
tlemen from England and Canada on summer 
excursions to the United States, i should not 
operate to abate international courtesies, or 
— to a higher key the cry of “ perfidious 
Albion! 


A PLEA FOR AMERICAN TREES. 
[From Miss Fenimore Cooper's “ Rural Hours.’’} 


It is to be feared that few among the younger 
generation now springing up will ever attain 
to the dignity of the old forest trees. Very 
large portions of these woods are already of 
a second growth, and trees of the greatest 
size are becoming every year more rare. It 
quite often happens that you come upon old 
stumps of much larger dimensions than any 
living trees about them; some of these are 
four, and a few five feet or more in diameter. 
Occasionally, we still find a pine erect of this 
size; one was felled the other day, which 
measured five feet in diameter. There ia an 
elm about a mile from the village seventeen 
feet in girth, and not long since we heard of 
a bass-wood or linden twenty-eight feet in 
circumference. But among the trees now 
standing, even those which are sixty or eighty 
feet in t, many are not more than four, 
or five, or six feet in girth. The pines, espe 





cially, reach a surprising elevation for their 
ulk. 

As regards the ages of the larger trees, one 
frequently finds stumps about two hundred 
years old; those of three hundred are not 
rare, and occasionally we have seen one which 
we believed to claim upwards of four hundred 
rings. But as a rule, the largest trees are 
singled out very early in the history of a set- 
tlement, and many of these older stumps of 
the largest size have now become so worn and 
ragged, that it is seldom one can count the 
‘circles accurately. They are often much 
| injured by fire immediately after the tree has 
| been felled, and in many other instances decay 
has been at work at the heart, and one cannot, 
perhaps, count more than half the rings; 
measuring will help, in such cases, to give 
some idea; by taking fifty rings of the sound 
part, and allowing the same distance of the 
decayed portion for another fifty. But this is 
by no means a sure way, since the rings vary 
very much in the same tree, some being so 
broad that they must have sensibly increased 
the circumference of the trunk in one year, to 
the extent, perhaps, of an inch; while in other 
| parts of the same shaft you will find a dozen 
,cirecles crowded into that space. In short, it 
is seldom one has the satisfaction of meeting 
with a stump in which one may count every 
ring with perfect accuracy. It is said that some 
of the pines on the Pacific coast, those of 
Oregon and California, have numbered nine 
hundred rings; these were the noble Lambert 
pines of that region. Probably very few of 
our own white pines can show more than half 
that number of circles. 

It is often said, as an excuse for leaving 
none standing, that these old trees of forest 
growth will not live after their companions 
have been felled; they miss the protection 
which one gives to another, and, exposed to 
the winds, soon fall to the ground. As a 
general rule, this may be true; but one is 
inclined to believe that if the experiment of 
jleaving a few were more frequently tried, it 








| would often prove successful. There is an 
elm of great size now standing entirely alone 
in a pretty field of the valley, its girth, its age, 
and whole appearance declaring. it a chieftain 
of the ancient race—the “Sagamore elm,” 
as it is called—and in spite of complete ex- 
oo to the winds from all quarters of the 
eavens, it maintains its place firmly. The 
trunk measures seventeen feet in circumference, 
and is thought to be a hundred feet in height ; 
bnt this is only from the eye, it never having 
been accurately ascertained. The shaft rises 
perhaps fifty feet without a branch, before it 
divides, according to the usual growth of old 
forest trees. Unfortunately, grev branches 
are beginning to show among its summer 
foliage, and itis to be feared that it will not 
outlast many winters more; but if it die to- 
morrow, we shall have owed a debt of many 
thanks to the owner of the field for having 
left the tree standing so long. 

In these times, the hewers of wood are an 
unsparing race. The first colonists looked 
upon a tree as an enemy; and to judge from 
appearances, one would think that something 
of the same spirit prevails among their des- 
cendants at the present hour. It is not 
surprising, pos, that a man whose chief 
object in life is to make money, should turn 
his timber into bank-notes with all possible 
speed ; but it is remarkable that any one at all 
aware of the value of wood, should act so 
wastefully as most men do in this part of the 
world. Mature trees, you nsw and 
, last year’s seedlings, are all destroyed at one 





blow by the axe or by fire; the spot where 
they have stood is left, perhaps, for a lifetime 
without any attempt at cultivation, or any en- 
deavor to foster new wood. One would think 
that by this time, when the forest has fallen 
in all the valleys—when the hills are becoming 
more bare every day—when timber and fuel 
are rising in price, and new uses are fou 
for even indifferent woods—some forethought 
and care in this respect would be natural in 
people laying claim to common sense. The 
rapid consumption of the large pine timber 
among us should be enough to teach a lesson 
of prudence and economy on this subject. It 
has been calculated that 60,000 acres of pine 
woods are cut every year in our own State 
alone; at this rate, it is said that in twenty 
years, or about 1870, these trees will have 
disappeared from our part of the country! 
But unaccountable as it may appear, few 
American farmers are aware of the full value 
and importance of wood. They seem to 
forget the relative value of the forests. It has 
been reported in the State of New York, that 
the produce of tilled lands carried to tide- 
water by the Erie Canal, in one year amounted 
to 8,170,000 dollars’ worth of property; that 
of animals, or farm-stock, for the same year, 
is given at $3,230,000; that of the forests, 
lumber, staves, &c., at $4,770,000. Thus 
the forest yielded more than the stock, and 
more than half as much as the farm lands; and 
when the comparative expense of the two is 
considered, their value will be brought still 
nearer together. Peltries were not included 
in this account. Our people seldom remember 
that the forests, while they provide food and 
shelter for the wildest savage tribes, make up 
alarge amount of the wealth of the most 
civilized nations. The first rude devices of 
the barbarian are shaped in wood, and the 
eedar of Lebanon ranks with the gold of Ophir 
within the walls of palaces. How much do 
we not ourselves owe to the forests as regards 
our daily wants! Our fields are civided by 
wooden fences; wooden bridges cross our 
rivers; our village streets and highways are 
being paved with wood ; the engines that carry 
us on our way by land and by water are fed 
with wood; the rural dwellings without and 
within, their walls, their floors, stairways, and 
roofs, are almost wholly of wood ; and in this 
neighborhood the fires that burn on our house- 
hold hearths are entirely the gift of the living 
forest. 

But independently of their market price in 
dollars and cents, the trees have other values: 
they are connected in many ways with the 
civilization of a country; they have their im- 
portance in an intellectual and in a moral sense. 
After the first rude stage of progress is past 
in a new country—when shelter and food have 
been provided—people begin to collect the 
conveniences and pleasures of a permanent 
home about their dwellings, and then the 
farmer generally sets out a few trees before 
his door. This is very desirable, but it is 
only the first step in the track; something 
more is needed ; the preservation of fine trees, 
already standing, marks a further progress, 
and this point we have not reached. It fre- 
quently happens that the same man who sa 
terday planted -some half dozen branchless 
saplings before his door, will to-day eut down 
a noble elm, or oak, only a few rods from his 
house, an object which was in itself a hundred 
fold more beautiful than any other in his pos- 
session. In very truth, a fine tree near a house 
is a much greater embellishment than the 
thickest coat of paint that could be put on its 





walls, ora whole row of wooden columns to 
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adorn its front; nay, a e shady tree ina 
door-yard is much more le than the 
most expensive mahogany and velvet sofa in 
the parlor. per ee ie generally 
do not see things in this light. But time is a 
very essential element, absolutely indispensable, 
indeed, in true civilization; and in the course 
@# years we shall, it is to be hoped, learn fur- 
ther lessons of this kind. Closer observation 
will reveal to us the beauty and excellence of 
simplicity, a quality as yet too little valued or 
wadeostoed in this country. And when we 
have made this further progress, then we shall 
take better care of our trees. We shall not 
be satisfied with setting out a dozen naked 
saplings before our door, because our neighbor 
on the left did so last year; nor cut down a 
whole wood, within a stone’s throw of our 
dwelling, to pay for a Brussels carpet from 
the same piece as our neighbor's on the right ; 
no, we shall not care a stiver for mere show 
and parade, in any shape whatever, but we 
shall look to the general properties and fitness 
of things, whether our neighbors to the right 
or the left do so or not. 

How easy it would be to improve most of 
the farms in the country by a little attention to 
the woods and trees, improving their ap- 
pearance, and adding to their market value at 
the same time! Thinning woods and not 
blasting them ; clearing on y such ground as 
is marked for immediate tillage; preserving 
the wood on the hill-tops and rough side-hills ; 
encouraging a coppice on this or that knoll; 
permitting bushes and young trees to grow at 
will along the brooks a water-courses ; 
sowing, if need be, a grove on the bank of 
the pool, such as are found on many of our 
farms; sparing an elm or two about the spring; 
with a willow also to overhang the wa 

lanting one or two chestnuts, or oaks, or 
eches, near the gates or bars; leaving a few 
others scattered about every field to shade the 
cattle in summer, as is frequently done, and 
setting out others in groups, or singly, to 
shade the house—how little would be the labor 
or expense required to accomplish all this, and 
how desirable would be the result! Assuredly, 
the pleasing character thus given to a farm and 
a neighborhood is far from being beneath the 
consideration of a sensible man. 


But there is also another view of the subject. 
A careless indifference to any good gift of our 
gracious Maker shows a want of thankfulness, 
as any abuse or waste betraysa reckless spirit 
of evil. It is,indeed, strange that one claiming 
to be a rational creature should not be tho- 
roughly ashamed of the spirit of destruc- 
tiveness, since the principle itself is clearly 
an evil one. Let us remember that it is the 
Supreme Being who is the Creator, and in how 
many ways do we see his gracious providence, 
his Almighty economy, deigning to work pro- 
gressive renovation in the humblest objects 
when their old forms have become exhausted 
by time! There is also something in the care 
of trees which rises above the common labors 
of husbandry, and speaks of a generous mind. 
We expect to wear the fleece from our flocks, 
to drink the milk of our herds, to feed upon 
the fruits of our fields ; but in planting a young 
wood, in preserving a fine grove, a noble tree, 
we look beyond ourselves to the band of 
household friends, to our neighbors—aye, to 
the passing wayfarer and stranger who will 
share with us the pleasure they give, and it 
becomes a grateful reflection that long after 
we are gone, those trees will continue a good 
to our fellow-creatures for more years, perhaps, 
than we can tell. 

Quite recently, two instances of an opposite 
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character connected with this subject have ac- 
cidentally fallen under our notice. At a par- 
ticular point in the wilds of Oregon, near the 
banks of the Columbia River, there stood a 
single tree of great size, one of the majestic 
pines of that region, and long known as a land- 
mark to the hunters and a. ee passing 
over those solitary wastes. e of the ex- 
peditions sent out to explore that country by 
the government, arriving near the point, were 
on the watch for that pine to guide their course; 
they looked for it some time, but in vain; at 
length, reaching the spot where they supposed 
it ought to have stood—a way-mark in 
the wilderness—they found the tree lyin 
on the earth. It had been felled, and le 
there to rot, by some man claiming, no doubt, 
to be acivilized being, The man who could 
do such an act would have been worthy to 
make one of the horde of Attila, barbarians who 
delighted to level to the ground every object 
over which their own horses could not leap. 

Opposed to this isan instance less striking, but 
more pleasing, and heppily much nearer to our 
own neighborhood. Upon the banks of the 
Susquehannah, not far from the little village of 
Bainbridge, the traveller, as he follows the 
road, observes a very fine tree before him, 
and as he approaches he will find it to be a 
luxuriant elm, standing actually in the midst 
of the highway; its branches completely 
cover the broad track, sweeping over the 
fences on either side. The tree stands in the 
very position where athorough-going utilitarian 
would quarrel with it, for the road is turned 
a little out of its true course to sweep round 
the trunk ; but in the opinion of most people, 
it is not only a very beautiful object in itself, 
but highly creditable to the neighborhood ; 
for, not only has it been left standing in its 
singular position, but as far as we could see, 
there was not a single mark of abuse upon its 
trunk or branches. 








REVIEWS. 

Railway Economy: A Treatise on the new 
Art of Transport, its Management, Pros- 
pects, and Relations, Commercial, Financial, 
and Social. With an Exposition of the 
Practical Results of the Railways in opera- 
tion in the United Kingdom, on the Conti- 
nent, and in America. By Dionysius Lard- 
ner, D.C.L., &c. Harper & Brothers. 


WE can hardly realize at the present day the 
sources to which we owe the ease and com- 
forts of a well appointed house and home, 
wholesome food, and comfortable clothing—to 
say nothing of such luxuries as a morning 
paper, in which we read the events of yester- 
day at Washington, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 
So noiselessly and unobtrusively these com- 
forts are supplied, that they seem actually to 
drop from the clouds. It required a keen ob- 
server to make the remark a century ago, that 
before an English washerwomam could sit 
down to her breakfast and pour out her cup 
of tea the earth had to be twice circumnavi- 
gated. A little inquiry, however, might enable 
our citizens to find out by what magie they 
were supplied with peas and potatoes in March, 
and how it was that a hundred tons of straw- 
berries, a fortnight ago, were daily emptied into 
the New York markets, These things are 
worth more than a passing thought. Give 
commerce other pathways than the ocean, the 
desert, and the snow-field—other sources than 
the mere margins of these natural thorough- 
fares of transport, whence the products of the 
earth and labor may be procured, and she will 





display wonders. It is evident that the inte- 
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rior of a fertile and watered country unless , 
system of roads be developed, is next to jn. 
passable. In such a country the transporta. 
tion to a considerable distance of any articles 
— those of t value and small bulk js 
absolutely forbidden. Until roads are made 
the products of such a country are valueless, ex. 
cept to be consumed on the spot. The making 
of the first road that was practicable for wheel. 
ed vehicles was a great advance on the more 
ancient method of transporting goods on the 
back of men or animals. But even this jm. 
provement has been until recently neglected, 
except on the lines of travel in many of the 
countries of Europe which are called civilized, 
Such a civilization must be of a very partial 
character; and confined to particular classes: 
since wealth or its equivalent, the command of 
sufficient means to live comfortably, is a neces. 
sary condition of a refined and developed 
social state. We may thus take the facility of 
internal intercourse as an excellent practical 
test of the degree of civilization a people has 
reached. 
The last twenty years have introduced a new 
instrument of transportation on land and 
water. Steam power has been adapted to land 
carriage by means of the railway, and exten. 
sively employed in ocean and river navigation. 
It is evidently a most important problem to 
measure what results we may anticipate from 
these applications of science and ingenuity in 
the improvement of the means of transport. 
The most important branch of the problem is 
that which is connected with the railway, and 
the solution of it is the subject of Dr. Lardner’s 
book. It contains a careful analysis, founded 
on statistical data, of the profit and loss of 
working a railway, and the wear and tear of the 
machinery employed. We learn the effect 
these roads have had in diffusing largely 
among men manifold comforts, and especially 
the means of an unparalleled easy inter 
course, and must also take into account a loss 
of life and limb necessary in the employment 
of a powerful physical agent. All these can 
be reduced to an accurate calculation, and their 
social and commercial relations can be com- 
pletely ascertained. A contrast between the 
period when internal communication by com- 
mon roads was pretty general in England, 
about a century ago, the present use of 
railways is worth transcribing :— 

TRAVEL NOW AND THEN. 

“In 1678 a contract was made to establish s 
coach for passengers between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, a distance of forty-four miles. This coach 
was drawn by six horses and the journey between 
the two places, to and fro, was completed in six 
days. Even so recently as the year 1750 the 
stage coach from Edinburgh to Glasgow took 
thirty-six hours to make the journey. In this pre- 
sent year, 1849, the same journey is made by. 
route three miles longer in one hour and a half. 

“In the year 1763 there was but one stage 
coach between Edinburgh and London. This 
started once a month from each of these cities. It 
took a fortnight to perform the journey. At the 
same epoch the journey between London and York 
required four days. 

“ In 1835 there were seven coaches started daily 
between London and Edinburgh, which performed 
the journey in less than forty-eight hours. In this 
present year, 1849, the same journey is perfo 
by railway in twelve hours! 

“ In 1763 the number of passengers conveyed 
between London and Edinburgh could not have 
exceeded about twenty-five monthly and by all 
means of conveyance whatever did not exc 
fifty. In 1835 the coaches alone conveyed be- 
tween these two capitals about one hundred and 
forty passengers daily or four thousand monthly. 





But besides these, several steam-ships of enormous 
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itude sailed weekly between the two places, 
sopplying all the accommodations of floating 
hotels, and completing the voyage at the same rate 
asthe coaches. As these steam-ships conveyed at 
least as many passengers as the coaches, we may 
estimate the actual number of passengers trans- 
ported between the two places monthly at eight 
thousand. ‘Thus the intercourse between London 
and Edinburgh in 1835 was one hundred and 
sixty times greater than in 1763. 
« At present the intercourse is increased in a 
much higher ratio by the improved facility and 
greater cheapness of railway transport.” 


In order to compute the cost of running a 
line or system of railway, Dr. Lardner divides 
it under four different departments or heads :— 

«jst, The service of the way and works. 

ad. The service of the draught. 

3d. The service of carriage. 

4th. The service of the stations.” 

The way and works embrace the mainte- 
nance of the structure and permanent works be- 
longing to the road up to the bars of iron— 

y for the entrance of the locemotive. To 
keep these in repair it is necessary to employ 
a corps of engineers and laborers in various 
capacities. The draught embraces the cost of 
keeping the locomotive engines in repair with 
all the accessories, The service of carriage in- 
cludes the same element of expense applied to 
the repair and maintenance of the passenger 
and goods-carriages. The last department 
pertains to the employment of clerks, conduc- 
tors, porters, and laborers employed in receiv- 
ing and delivering the goods and in embarking 
and discharging the passengers, tegether with 
the maintenance and repairs of the offices and 
warehouses required in this service. 

It is clear that some of the repairs of the 
road will depend en the weather and casualties 
of storm flood—one, however, will depend 
on the amount of the traffic and the speed of 
its passage ; this is the wear ef the iron rail. 
It was at first imagined that a heavy railway 
might last for a century, but this has since been 
shown to have been erroneous. Dr. Lardner 
gives certain data from which it is possible to 
calculate 

THE LIFE OF A RAILWAY. 

“ Rails laid under various circumstances and in 
various positions en the Belgian railways have 
been previously weighed with great accuracy and 
being taken up after the lapse of a certain time, 
have been again weighed, and the loss of weight 
ascertained, the quantity of work performed mean- 
while having been accurately recorded. The re- 
sult of these observations has been, that, taking 
into account the wear and fracture of the rails, a 
railway composed of well manufactured rails 
weighing 27 kilogrammes per current metre, which 
is equal to 554 lbs. per yard, and giving passage 
annually to 3000 trains of fourteen coaches or 
wagons per train, would last 120 years, befure it 
required to be relaid.” 

One of the engineers, M. Belpaire, found 
that in ing over 60 English miles “the 
engine abrades from the rails 2.2 lbs. each, 
— —— or wagon abrades 4.5 oz., and 
each ton of load abrades 1.4 oz. of iron.” 

Capt. Huish, the Manager of the North 
Western Railway Company, the largest Eng- 
lish establishment, came to the conclusion that 
the life of their track with a rail weighing from 
65 to 75 lbs. per yard would average about 
twenty years. He found the average travel 
about 50 trains daily equal to 18,250 annually, 
and this continued 20 years would amount to 
365,000 trains as the traffic necessary to wear 
out the line, a result nearly the same as the 
3000 annual trains of the Belgian roads for 120 
years, making a total of 360,000 trains, 

It is incumbent, therefore, on the directors 
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of every road, according to the probable dura- 
tion of its life, to lay aside yearly sums, that 
put out at interest will at the end of this period 
purchase a new suit of rails; and Dr. Lardner 
ives tables suited to the traffic of the North 
estern Company and the rate of interest 
they would obtain on this reserved annuity to 
supply new rails, 
he amount of labor performed by locomo- 
tive engines is almost incredible ; the details of 
the North Western Company are as given by 
Dr. L.:— 
Total mileage of engines, 7,532,230. 
Number of engine-drivers and foremen, 275. 
Annuai distance worked per head, 27,390 miles. 
Daily distance, 75 miles. 
Time daily on the road (at the average speed of 
28 miles per hour), 2} hours. 


Extending these data to the other engines 
employed on the English lines, Dr. Lardner 
draws the following impressive conelusions as 
to their total working capabilities :— 


THE ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES AT WORK. 

“The total distance run, therefore, by all the 
locomotives working the traffic of the railways of 
the United Kingdom, for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1849, was 32,388,589 miles. 

“This gives a total daily mileage of 88,736 
miles. 

“The distance from the earth to the sun is 
ninety-six millions of miles. The locomotives of 
the British railways would at their present rate of 
work pass over it in three years! 

“ The circumference of the globe is twenty-five 
thousand miles. The same engines with their pre- 
sent work would go seven times round it in two 
days; and in doing so each engine would work 
only 34 hours.” 


The consumption of fuel required to per- 
form this annual task is set down at somewhat 
over a half million of tons of coke. The en- 
tire number of locomotives employed on the 
English railways on the Ist January, 1849, is 
estimated at 1965. The number of passenger 
coaches and goods wagons at the same time is 
given in the following tabular statement :— 


Passenger coaches, Ist class, . . . 1,488 
Qdeclass, . . . 2,080 
3d class, . . . 1,488 
OS rer ae 
Carriage trucks, . . 760 


Wagons for merchandize, live stock, 24,944 
Coal wagons (uncertain), . 25,000 


The Doctor comes to a very remarkable con- 
clusion as to the duration of this enormous 
mass of materiel required to work the traffic of 
the English railways. Of course the first en- 
gines were rapidly superseded as unfitted for 
the demands of trade and travel, and the same 
thing may be said of the carriages. But it ap- 

s that apart from the casualties involving 
total wreck, the extensive machine-shops 
where the engines are repaired suffice to keep 
them in as perfect good order as when origi- 
nally put on the track. Like the silk stock- 
ings of the London Aldermen, the carriages 
and locomotive-engines are renewed until at 
last not a particle of the original remains :— 

THE LOCOMOTIVE IMMORTAL. 

“On the Belgian lines which consist of 347 
miles of railway, there were employed at the end 
of the year 1847, 154 locomotives, of the condi- 
tions and performance of which a tabular statement 
appears in the report of that year. The Belgian 
railways had been then 13 years in operation, and 
no engine had yet been superannuated. 

“The first engine placed upon the road was 
‘La Fléche, constructed by Messrs. Stevenson & 
Co. This machine had performed within the 13 
years a total mileage of 86,932 miles and within 
the year 1847 had performed a mileage of 7,292. 








Thus in its thirteenth year of service it performed 
more than its annual average.” 


The subject of the station-houses, the parcel 
delivery (replaced with us by the numerous 
“ Express” lines conducted by private enter- 
MTS and the clearing-house, which will pro- 

ably be dispensed with by us, or its business 
conducted as it now is to a great extent by the 
“Express” firms, are all very fully described 
by Dr. Lardner. He quotes and we requote 
the picture of the Lost Luggage Office from 
the “Stokers and Pokers” of Sir Francis 
Head. The prevailing tint is red; in fact it 
may be called the 


RED SHAWLS OF ENGLAND. 


“ Suspended from the roof there hangs horizon- 
tally, in this chamber, a gas-pipe about eight feet 
long, and as soon as the brilliant burners at each 
end were lighted, the scene was really astounding. 
It would be easier to say what there is not, than 
what there is, in the forty compartments, like great 
wine bins, in which all this lost property is ar- 
ranged. 

“One is choke full of men’s hats; another of 
parasols, umbrellas, and sticks of every possible 
description ; one would think that all the ladies’ 
reticules on earth were deposited in a third. How 
many little smelling bottles ; how many little em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchiefs ; how many little 
musty eatables and comfortable drinkables ; how 
many little bills, important little notes,and other very 
small secrets each may have contained, we felt 
that we would not for the world have ascertained ; 
but when we gazed at the enormous quantity of 
red cloaks, red shawls, red tartan plaids, and red 
scarfs piled up in one corner, it was, we own, im- 
possible to help reflecting, that surely English la- 
dies of all ages who wear red cloaks, &c., must, 
in some mysterious way or other, be powerfully 
affected by the whine of compressed air, by the 
sudden ringing of a bell, by the sight of their 
friends ; in short, by the various conflicting emo- 
tions that disturb the human heart on arriving at 
the up terminus of the Euston station ; for else 
how, we gravely asked ourselves, could we pos- 
sibly account for the extraordinary red mass before 
us ?” 


We pass over the goods stations, with the 
enormous traffic that daily passes through 
them,—one of the Northwestern Company at 
London, situated at Camden Town, being 
visited daily by 500 wagons, holding 2} tons 
on an average apiece. The stations for the 
carriages and wagons are on a vast scale, to 
store the numerous and bulky vehicles used 
on the roads, and put them in suitable order 
for the rapid rate of travel to which they are 
subjected. The Doctor dwells with consider- 
able gusto on the elegance and comfort of the 
refreshment-rooms, and takes occasion to con- 
sign to the tender mercies of the novelist the 
stage-coach experiences of the forlorn travel- 
ler of the epoch, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
with the coach breakfasts, lunches, dinners, 
and suppers, and the squabbles attending them, 
together with cravings of the waiters, &c., 
classed by him as animals of prey. 

The number of the passengers on the Eng- 
lish roads for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1849, as recorded in the clearing-house, was 
696,407, and their mileage was 103,240,160. 
The average distance travelled by each through 
passenger is calculated at 148 miles. The 
average number of passengers carried daily 
per mile on all the railways in England, is set 
down at 727. Some of the statistics, as to 
the different classes of passengers, have very 
little practical bearirg here, where we have 
generally but one class of travellers to be ac- 
commodated. 

The results of the following table, made up 
by Captain Huish from the Northwestern 
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Company’s travel-table, agree in the main with 
the experience of the managers of the conti- 
nental roads :— 


Average load 
Full load. carried. 
Pete, 3. Oe 18 7 
Second class, 25 13 
Third class, . mae 32 21 
The speed attained on some of the finest 


English roads by their express and mail trains 
is well known: on one road (between London 
and Exeter) the actual average speed of the 
express train, exclusive of stoppages, is put 
down at 51.60 miles; and Dr. L. states that 
he has been not unfrequently carried at the 
rate of above 70 miles an hour in experimental 
trips. Such speed may be compared with 
that of a cannon ball, and the comparison is 
instituted :— 
CANNON BALLS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

“ According to the experiments of Dr. Hutton, it 
appeared that the time of flight of a cannon ball 
having a range of 6,700 feet is one quarter of a 
minute. The velocity was, therefore, 26,800 feet 
per minute, which is equal to five miles per minute 
or 300 miles per hour. It follows, therefore, that 
a railway train, moving at 75 miles an hour, not 
an uncommon speed for express trains to attain, 
would have a velocity only four times less than a 
cannon ball. The momentum of such a mass 
moving at such a speed is difficult to conceive. It 
would amount to a force of a number of cannon 
balls, equal to one fourth of its own weight.” 


The goods traffic on the English roads, we 
presume, is much greater than on the average 
roads in this country. The following tables 
exhibit these results :— 


“Tasutar ANatysis of the daily traffic in 
goods, and of the distance carried on the railways 
of the United Kingdom for twelve months, ending 
June 30, 1847: 
































Avernge No.| Average | Average dist. 

ofunits book} daily |trav. per unit 

ed daily. | mileage.|booked miles. 
Merchandise, tons 45.097 1.014 077 22.5 
Cattle, number. 1.600 48.471 393 
Sheep, “ 6.875 “ | 224922 32.7 
Pigs &enlves, No.| 1685 | 93813) 55.7 


The goods transported during that year, was in 
tons 16,460,599 ; their total mileage 370,138,271, 
and the average distance of each ton 22.5 miles.” 


From these and other data, Dr. Lardner 
enters into a very profound calculation of the 
profits and expenses of the road, and how 
these should be shared and apportioned amon 
the objects from which thé revenue is Fone 
The problem of so regulating the prices of 
travel and transport as to yield the maximum 
of profit, is ingeniously illustrated by two 
curves intersecting each other, one represent- 
ing | the income, the other the expenses of the 
road. 

To balance the advantages the human family 
have derived from railway travelling, in so 
many forms, must be reckoned the loss of life 
and limb sustained by this new method of 
transport. Considering the vast increase of 
travel, the conclusions obtained by calculating 
the chances of death and maiming on the Eng- 
lish roads, in spite of their headlong speed, are 
vastly comforting. 

«“ In two years, ending the 31st of Dec., 1848, 
the total mileage of the passengers on the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom was 1,830,184,617 
miles. The number of accidents attended with 
loss of life from causes beyond their own control, 
in the same period, was 28. Dividing the mileage 
therefore by 28, we obtain the quotient, 65,363,- 
736. Hence it appears, that if a passenger travei 
one mile, the chances against his suffering an ac- 
cident fatal to life, are 65,363,735 to 1. In the 
same period, the number of accidents attended 
with bodily injury to passengers, arising from 
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causes beyond their own control, was 215. Di- 
viding this in the same manner, into total mileage, 
we find that the chances against such an accident 
in travelling one mile, are 8,512, 486 to 1.” 


The accidents happening to the servants of 
the railway are more numerous, from their ex- 
posed situation and occupation, Thus, in 
travelling 250 miles, the chances against loss 
of life are :— 


For passenger, 261,455 to 1 

For railway servant, 58,566 to 1 
Bodily injury. 

For passenger, 34,050 to 1 

For railway servant, 29,283 to 1 


In order to diminish the risks sustained 
through ignorance and carelessness, Dr. L. lays 
down certain rules, which may be properl 
borne in mind by travellers by railroad in all 
countries. These may be called 


THE RAILROAD SAFETY CODE. 


“1. Never attempt to get out of a railway car- 
riage while it is moving, no matter how slowly. 

“ Enforced by the example of 18 killed and 9 

wounded. 

“2. Never attempt to get into a railway car- 
riage when it is in motion, no matter how slow 
the motion may seem to be. 

“11 killed—7 wounded. 

“ 3. Never sit in any unusual place or posture. 

“6 killed—1 wounded. 

“ Under this rule are considered accidents from 
putting arms and legs out the doors and windows. 

“ 12 killed—10 wounded. 

“4. It is an excellent general maxim in railway 
travelling, to remain in your place without going 
out at all until you arrive at your destination. 
When this cannot be done, go out as seldom as 
possible. 

“5. Never get out at the wrong side of a rail- 
way carriage. 

“2 killed—3 wounded. 

“6. Never pass from one side of the railway to 
the other, except when it it indispensably necessary 
to do so, and then not without the utmost precau- 
tion. 

(“ Look both ways.”) 

“ 16 killed—2 wounded. 

“7. Express trains are attended with more 
danger than ordinary trains. Those who desire 
the greatest degree of security should use them 
only when great speed is required. 

“ 7 collisions or derailements in the year 1848, 

with loss of 14 lives on Express trains. 

“8. Special trains, excursion trains, and all 
other exceptional trains on railways, are to be 
avoided, being more unsafe than the ordinary and 
regular trains. 

“1 death and 1 injury on special trains. 

“9. If the train in which you travel meet with 
an accident, by which it is stopped at a part of the 
line, or at a time where such stoppage is not regu- 
lar, it is more advisable to quit the carriage than to 
stay - it, but in quitting it remember rules 1, 5, 
and 6. 

“3 killed—13 wounded by 3 accidents. 

“10. Beware of yielding to the sudden impulse 
to spring from the carriage to recover your hat 
which has blown off, or a package dropped. 

“8 killed—5 wounded. 

“11. When you start on your journey, select, if 
you can, a carriage at, or as near as possible to, the 
centre of the train. 

« 28 injured. 

“12. Do not attempt to hand an article into a 
train in motion. 

“1 killed. 

“13. If you travel with your private carriage, 
do not sit in it on the railway. Take your seat by 
preference in one of the regular railway carriages. 

« Accident to the Countess of Zetland and maid 

“14. Beware of proceeding on a coach road 
across a railway at a level crossing. Never do so 
without the express sanction of the gate-keeper. 

“15. When you can choose your time, travel by 
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day rather than by night; and if not urgently 
pressed, do not travel in foggy weather.” 


The spirit of these laws can be very easily 
caught and adapted to the circumstances of the 
American railroads. Some of the rules would 
hardly apply here, as, for instance, the 13th. 

Dr. Lardner is so famous for his clear de. 
scriptions of scientific matters, that we take 
those he has given of the electric telegraphs of 
Wheatstone and Morse. The principle of the 
telegraph of the former is founded on the 
deflection of magnetic needles; that of the 


latter by the netism infused in a piece of 
soft iron by naieenie current. 
WHEATSTONE’S TELEGRAPH. 


“ Tt may aid the conception of the mode of ope- 
ration and communication, if we assimilate the 
apparatus to the dial of a clock, with its two hands, 
Let us suppose that a dial, instead of carrying 
hands, carried two needles, and that their north 
poles, when quiescent, both pointed to 12 o'clock. 
When the galvanic current is conducted under 
either of them, the north pole will turn either to 3 
o’elock or 9 o’clock, according to the direction 
given to the current. 

“ Now it is easy to imagine a person in London 
governing the hands of such a clock erecied in 
Edinburgh, where their indications might be inter- 
preted according to a way previously agreed upon. 
Thus, we may suppose that when the needle No. | 
turns to 9, the letter A is expressed ; if it turn to 
3, the letter B is expressed. If the needle No. 2 
turn to 9 o'clock, the letter C is expressed ; if it 
turn to 3,the letter D. If both needles are turned 
to 9, the letter E is expressed ; if both to 3, the 
letter F. If No. 1 be turned to 9, and No. 2 to 3, 
the letter G is expressed ; if No. 2 be turned to 9, 
and No. 1 to 3, the letter H ; and so forth.” 


MORSE’S TELEGRAPH. 


“ To explain the operation of this system, let us 
suppose a person at New York desirous of sending 
a message to New Orleans. A wire of the usual 
kind connects the two places. The end at New 
Orleans is coiled around a horse-shoe magnet as 
above described. The end at New York can be 
put in communication with the galvanic trough at 
the will of the person sending the message. The 
instant the communication is established, the horee- 
shoe of soft iron at New Orleans becomes mag- 
netic, it attracts the small lever, and presses the 
pencil against the paper. The moment the ope- 
rator at New York detaches the wires from the 
trough, the horse-shoe at New Orleans loses its 
magnetic power, and the pencil drops from the 
paper. It is clear, then, that the operator at New 
York, by putting the wire in contact with the 
trough and detaching it, and by maintaining the 
contact for longer or shorter intervals, can make 
the pencil at New Orleans act upon the paper 
as already described, so as to make upon it dots 
and lines of determinate length, combined in any 
manner he may desire, and separated by any de- 
sired intervals. 

“In a word, the operator at New York can 
write a letter with a pencil and paper which are at 
New Orleans.” 


The project of putting the old and new 
worlds into electrie communication by a wire 





cable coated with gutta percha and sunk to the 
bottom of the Atlantic, is noticed in this con- 
nexion. 


If would have been a great defect if some 
notice had not been taken of the railroad sys- 
tem of the United States, and the wonderful 
natural means of transportation afforded by 
the 40,000 miles of river rm on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. e length of 
railroad already built exceeds considerably the 
length of the English roads. The United 
States had 6,565 miles of railroad under traffic 
in 1849, while Great Britain had but 5,000. 
The face of the country in the main is well 
adapted for the construction of these roads, 
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and it is estimated that the total cost of this 

stem is less than one fourth of that of Great 

ritain. The comforts of our railroad cars, 
their spaciousness, well-cushioned seats, and 
stoves in winter, are recorded by Dr. Lardner. 
But he has not been up to the last device put 
in operation on the New Haven and some other 
roads, of aerepes | the track in dusty weather, 
for the benefit of the eyes and faces of the 


ngers. 

im etl chapter contains a notice of the 
steamboats of the present day on the Hudson, 
and those of the Mississippi; and a tabular 
view of the dimensions of the ocean steamers 
of the United States. 

The work is written in the clear style and 
with the forcible illustrations that have render- 
ed Dr. Lardner so popular a scientific writer. 
It is evident that civilization may look forward 
to the full development of human labor, and 
the diffusion of physical comforts among man- 
kind by means of this new instrument of trans- 

ort. The advance made by Great Britain 

since the introduction of railroads into that 
country, will indicate what may be hoped in 
the future from their universal adoption. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
The Architecture of Country Houses —With 


rate villa for $10,000 and upwards, at pleasure. | 
The designs are in all cases accompanied | 
with descriptions, comprising architectural ex- | 
lanations of the plan, the materials of which | 
it is to be built, the accommodation which the | 
house will afford, and the cost of building. 
These plans are almost entirely modifications ' 
of European styles, and are not always in 
keeping at that. We want our own American 
style of country architecture, something in 
harmony with our country modes of life— 
something to admit of general harmony with | 
individual variety. -An Italian villa and a Swiss 
farm-house, a Norman castle or Elizabethan 
manor-house, may each serve as very commo- 
dious dwellings, and would look infinitely bet- 
ter than square boxes of wood or brick ; but 
we put it to the reader’s taste whether a gene- 
ral uniformity, a national individuality, com- 
bined, of course, with all the beauties of sym- 
metry and proportion, would not be indicative 
of more mind, more independence of character, 
be more likely to impress favorably the 
stranger, than the best possible copying of 
foreign models. 
Architecture is one of the Fine Arts, and in | 


only to tell its own story, to say upon its face 
this is American, as the Tuscan says this is 
Tuscan, or the Swiss, this is of the Alps. 
This, however, must be a natural, and eon- 
sequently a slow growth. We are very far 
from it yet. We have hardly established that 
a house should be beautiful as well as conve 


| nient,—should, not as a matter of caprice but of 


duty, as its owner should be agreeable in soei- 
ety, a dancer or a talker at a party, as well as 
a consumer of ice cream and champagne. 

Mr. Downing avoids all mention of the 
abominable Grecian abortions which were in 
such vogue a few months ago. His sine qua 
non of a house is that it should be comfortable, 
homelike; have vines over it and trees around 
it—and his designs have all of them this cha- 
racter, with all their variety. 

We were especially pleased with No. 3, on 
page 9. 

Mr. Downing does not, we think, do the 
Elizabethan style justice. (We prefer, with 
him, the Italian term Cinque cento, as the ori- 
ginal, or the Renaissance, as the most descrip- 


| tive name for this style, but use the Eliza- 


bethan as most familiar to American ears.) It 





illustrations. By A. J.Downing. Appleton 
& Co. 


Tuere is a pleasant device on the cover of this 
book of three cozy Elizabethan chairs. It may 
have been a hap-hazard selection of one of the 
many designs which illustrate the volume, but | 
we could not help thinking it significant of a 
leasant conversational subject, and faneying | 

r. Downing in the arm chair as of right, you, | 
gentle reader, on one side, and our humble self | 
on the other, discussing the theme. 

The book, teo, is bound in green cloth, 
Kendall green, a true Robin Hood’s suit for 
this forester who is to take us in this hot July 
weather to pleasant shades and river banks, | 
and tell us how all home rural enjoyments are | 
to be promoted. 

Even to a man who has not the remotest 
idea of practically pulling up his city stakes, 
forsaking Wall street or Nassau and settling 
as a Cincinnatus, it will be a pleasant occupa- 
tion to have a summer revery over Mr, Down- 
ing. Ten to one he will examine all his plans 
with minuteness, gan himself smoking a cigar 
in every veranda, welcoming a friend in eve 
porch, reading the last Literary World in all 
those cool pleasant libraries. If it come to 
nothing in effect, the hour or two he may thus 
spend will be a pleasant one. Of all castle 
building commend us to that of the villa by 
the river side, or the cottage at the sea shore. 
There are, however, plenty of readers, and of 
buyers, too, to whom this book besides being 
a luxury will be a necessity. Old lawyers, 
weary of tin boxes, aw-calf, and the City Hall ; 
brokers weary of Wall street, and willing to 
exchange city notes for undiscountatle notes 
of nightingale; merehants, weary of the First 
Ward, busy streets, of cotton bags, flour bar- 
rels, “ prints,” and sundries innumerable; all 
these, with a sprinkling of young couples who 
have a hankering after country independence 
and comfort sufficient to console them for the 
loss of city show and city gains, furnish a not 
inconsiderable number of candidates for ru- 
ral felicity. 

Mr. Downing’s designs are adapted to all 
tastes, and, what is more important, all purses. 
He will tell you how to suit yourself from a 
small cottage, but a wonderful combination of 








taste and convenience, for $500, to an elabo- 


art, except during its educational period, imita- | is true it is founded upon the ruins of classic 
tion is death, if we wish to rise to its highest | art, and in violation of its strict principles, but 
developments. We can no more produce a itis precisely on this account that it is valuable 
fine building by imitation than we can a fine|to us. These variations were made to adapt 
poem or.a fine statue. \it for residences, and it is as a style for resi- 
We are not bringing this forward as an ob- |dences of large proportions especially that it 
jection to Mr. Downing’s book. We doubt) bears the palm over all others. One great 
whether, with us, the Arts have yet passed | principle in this style is that it makes windows, 
their educational period. We may have done which in most other styles are an interruption 
so in sculpture and landscape painting, and in and source of annoyance to the architect, the 
some departments of literature; but in archi- | main ornament and feature of the construction, 
tecture, ecclesiastic, civic, or domestic, we are | framing them as it were in the elaborate orna- 
et in the rudiments, and it will probably be | ment with which the bareness of the adjoining 
Gest for us for some time to follow good | wall is relieved. 
models. No writer was ever spoiled by read-| But this style has had the advantage in the 
ing books better than his ewn—no artist by a | history of architecture in practice, as it has in 
visit to Italy—no architect by judicious imita- | theory, for the purposes for which we com- 
tion. It is only to be remembered that these mend it asa style for country houses. The 
are the means, not the end; and that however finest rural residences, itis universally conceded, 
beautiful these means, the end will be far more | are to be found in England. He who has not 
beautiful. seen them, knows not the perfection to which 
We do not mean, in speaking of a national | country luxury can be brought. The best of 
style of architecture, to advocate one style for | these, we do not mean palaces like Chats- 
all parts of our country. This would be con- ‘worth, but manor houses, date from the 
trary to the first principle of architecture— | Stuarts, and are universally in this style. 
adaptation to climate. The pine forests of | Charlecote, still the seat of the Lucies, is one 
Maine, and the orange groves of Florida, ‘of the finest specimens extant, and especially 
require a different class of buildings; the villa ‘valuable for our argument, from the fact that 
which would adorn the banks of the Lower, | additions have been recently made to it which 
would be out of place on the bluffs of the combine the fullest appliances of modern com- 
Upper, Mississippi. \fort with the strictest conformity with the 
If these diversities of climate require differ-| original design. 
ent styles of houses, as a matter of art as well | Mr. Downing has a valuable chapter on out- 
as a matter of comfort, it is certainly an incon- | houses for farming purposes, his designs show- 
gruity to take examples from every country ing how beautifully these, at trifling additional 
and latitude of Europe and place them along expense, can be made to harmonize with beau- 
the banks of our Hudson, however beautiful tiful building about them, and be as “ artistie” 
each might be. These different styles, it is as the owner please. We should have liked 
said, suit different positions: a bold point in some remarks, with designs on entrance gates, 
the Highlands should have a more striking edi- which are generally very ugly, and which are 
fice than a quiet nook on the Tappan Zee. | important, as they are usually the first part of 
Ergo, place the Norman castle on the one, and a country establishment which the visitor sees, 
the Italian villa on the other. But do we not’ and should impress him favorably, and because 
find Italian villas on the wild romantic shores all parts of a beautiful work should be beauti- 
of Lake Como, as well as in the quieter scenery ful. 
of Fiesole; and are not the Norman strong-| The subject of furniture is an important one 
holds to be found on the smiling shores of the in household matters. Mr. Downing’s remarks, 
Loire, as on the craggy cliffs of the Rhone. though not as full as they might have been 
Let us have as much variety as we please, but made, will be of value to those remote from 
submit it to some general law of harmony. the great cities. His designs are taken entirel 
The roof need not be all of the same pitch, the | from the show-rooms of the best Boston 
fronts have the same number of windows, and’ New York workmen, and are mostly convenient 
the doors be all on the same side, yet there and elegant. 
may be one general symmetry that may stamp 
the building wherever found. We want it) in 
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Dies Boreales ; or, Chri under Canvas. 
Pi ae reset John Wilson. Philadelphia: 
A. he 


Tue old age of the “ Noctes,”—a series of 
pers in continuation of the finer and more 
ting spirit of those celebrated compositions 

in Blackwood, with the changes which time 

brings both for the writer and his subjects. 

The humors, alas, of Ambroses lie buried in 


the grave with the Ettrick Shepherd ; the po- 
litical and literary personalities have died too. 


There is no “ pimpled” Hazlitt to annoy, «s in 
the wr ge yew of youth; and with 
“cockney” Leigh Hunt, the calumet of peace 
has been smoked in many a puff in Maga long 
since. There are no more prodigies of lusty 
feeding; the railway progress of s of 
oysters has sped away for ever, and the liba- 
tions are all poured out. These, to be sure, 
were things of fancy, but they were the fancies 
of youth. Age does not effervesce kindl 
with them. There are other thoughts whic 
weigh heavier, and which are sought perforce 
for relief. How can we lash the mind to the 
fury of the divine heats and fervors of jest and 
song, when the ancient ee the “ old 
familiar faces” have vanished. 

The rollicking, bacchanalian revel has gone 
from the pages of Kit North, but every finer 
particle remains. The mirth is gentler than 
the old, with less animal spirits, but the topics 
are choicer, the poet is with them, and the 
eritic and philosopher. 

If any of our readers have not perused these 
“Dies Boreales” in Blackwood, for the last 
year or so, they have done themselves great 
Injustice, and should immediately seize this 
present volume and carry it with them into 
some shady retirement, and when mind and 
frame are in unison with the book, they will 
cherish its eloquence and wisdom. There is 
character preserved in the dialogues, but it is 
just sufficient to keep up the talk, and let 
Christopher — divinely of things in heaven 
andearth. Nature, the Poets, Life and Death, 
Shakspeare, are the themes. The eagle eye has 
not failed on the mountain, or the keen lec- 
turer’s sagacity of the critic’s desk at the Uni- 
versity, or the imagination and enthusiasm. 
The “ Dies” are a wonderful set of papers for 
the grand climacteric, and beyond ; but even 
so these glorious old fellows thrive with the 
a ay food of their immortality. Walter 

avage Landor, and De Quincey, and Leigh 
Hunt, and Wilson having won the triumphs of 
their own age, are reaping a newly-planted 
harvest from posterity. 


What writer of the day between twenty- 
five and forty-five can surpass the pages before 
us? What divine of them all can say more 
or better of what is so familiar we seldom see 
as it really is ?— 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


“ North. But the Ritual of England breathes a 
divine calm. You think of the people walking 
through ripening fields on a mild day to their 
Church door. It is the work of a nation sitting in 
peace, possessing their land. It is the work of a 
wealthy nation, that, by dedicating a part of its 
wealth, consecrates the remainder—that acknow- 
ledges the Fountain from which all flows. The 
prayers are devout, humble, fervent. They are not 
impassioned. A wonderful temperance and so- 
briety of discretion; that which, in worldly things, 
would be called good sense, prevails in them ; but 
you must name it better in things spiritual. The 
framers evidently bore in mind the continual con- 
sciousness of writing for att. That isthe guiding, 
tempering, calming spirit that keeps in the Whole 
one tone—that, and the hallowing, chastening awe 
which subdues vehemence, even ingghe asking for 
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the Infinite, by those who have nothing but that 
which they earnestly ask, and who know that un- 
less they ask infinitely, they ask nothing. In 
every word, the whole Congregation, the whole 
nation prays—not the Individual Minister; the 
officiating Divine Functionary, not the Man. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the received Version and 
the Book of Common Prayer—observe the word 
Common, expressing exactly what I affirm—are 
beautiful by the words ; that there is no other such 
English—simple, touching, apt, venerable, hued as 
the thoughts are—musical—the most English Eng- 
lish that is known—of a Hebraic strength and anti- 
quity, yet lucid and gracious, as if of and for to- 
ay.” 

What unspectacled eye has nicer vision for 
the minutest shades of trees and woods or 
mountains ?— 


MOUNTAIN SHADOWS. 


“ North. Make good use of your eyes now, 
sirrah, and you will remember it all the days of 
your life. That is Cruachan—no usurper he—by 
divine right a king. The sun is up, and there is 
motion in the clouds. Saw you ever such 
shadows? How majestically they stalk! And 
now how beautifully they glide! And now see 
you that broad black forest, half-way up the 
mountain ? 

“ Buller. I do. 

« North. You are sure you do. 

“ Buller. I am. 

“ North. You are mistaken. It is no broad 
black forest—it is mere gloom—shadow that in a 
minute will pass away, though now seeming stead- 
fast as the woods. 

“ Buller. 1 could swear it is a forest. 

“ North. Swear not at all. Shut your eyes. 
Open them. Where now your wood? 

“ Buller. Most extraordinary ocular deception. 

“ North. Quite common. Yet no poet has de- 
scribed it. See again. The same forest a mile 
off. No need of trees—sun and cloud make our 
visionary mountains sylvan: and the grandest 
ve are ever those that are transitory—ask your 
soul.” 


Or can put more of the Bird of Jove into 
an Eagle ?— 


AN EAGLE. 


“ North. Youdo. But where was I? 

“ Buller. Ascending Cruachan, and near the 
summit. 

«“ North. On the summit. Not a whit tired— 
not a bit fatigued ; strong as ten—active as twenty 
ownselves on the flat—divinely drunk on draughts 
of ether—happier a thousand times, greater and 
more glorious, than Jupiter, with all his gods, en- 
throned on Olympus. 

“ Buller. Moderately speaking. 

“ North. In imagination I hear him barking 
now as he barked then—a sharp, short, savage, 
angry, and hungry bark— 

“ Buller. What? Adog? A Fox? 

“ North. No—no—no. An Eagle—the Golden 
Eagle from Ben-Slarive, known—no mistaking 
him—to generations of Shepherds for a hundred 
years. 

“ Buller. Do you see him? 

“ North. Now I do. I see his eyes—for he 
came—he comes sughing close by me—and there 
he shoots up in terror a thousand feet into the sky. 

“ Buller. 1 did not know the bird was so 
timid— 

“ North. He is not timid—he is bold; but an 
Eagle does not like to come all at once within ten 
yards of an unexpected man—any more than you 
would like suddenly to face a ghost. 

“ Buller. What brought him there? 

“ North. Wings nine feet wide. 

“ Buller. Has he no sense of smell ? 

«“ North. What do you mean, sir? 

« Buller. No offence. 

“ North. He has. But we have not always all 
our senses about us, Buller, nor our wits either— 
he had been somewhat scared, a league up Glen 
Etive, by the Huntsman of Gleno—the scent of 
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powder was in his = etrils ; but fury follows fear 
and in a minute I heard his bark again—-as now I 
hear it—on the highway to Benlura. 

« Buller. He must have had enormous talons. 

« North. My hand is none of the smi!lest— 

* Buller. God bless you, my dear sir—giye me 
a grasp. 

“ North. There. 

«“ Buller. Oh! thumbikins! 

« North. And one of his son’s talons—whom | 
shot—was twice the length of mine ; his yellow 
knobby loof at least as broad—and his leg like 
my wrist. He killedaman. Knocked him down 
a precipice, like a cannon-ball. He had the credit 
of it all over the country—but I believe his wife 
did the business, for she was half-again as big as 
himself ; and no devil like a she-devil fighting for 
her imp.” 


But there are higher themes in the moral 
world, and Wilson reads to the age a profound 
lecture on the moralities of the Puritan charac. 
ter on religion as distinct from the beautiful, 
and as divorced from philosophy—all topics 
on which it is wise just now to listen and 
reflect :-— 

VIRTUE AND TASTE. 


« North. We must allow to Virtue, my dearest 
Seward, all that is her due—her countenance beau- 
tiful in its sweet serenity—her voice gentle and 
mild—her demeanor graceful—and a simple ma- 
jesty in the flowing folds of her stainless raiment. 
So may we picture her to our imagination, and to 
our hearts. But we must beware of making such 
abstractions fantastic and visionary, lest we come 
at last to think of emotions of Virtue and Taste as 
one and the same—a fatal error indeed—and that 
would rob human life of much of its melancholy 
grandeur. The beauty of Virtue is but the smile 
on her celestial countenance—and may be admired 
—loved—by those who hold but little communion 
with her inner heart—and it may be overlooked hy 
those who pay to her the most devout worship. 

“ Talboys. Methinks, sir, that the moral emo- 
tion, with which we regard actions greatly right or 
greatly wrong, is no transport; it is an earnest, 
solemn feeling of a mind knowing there is no peace 
for living souls, except in their Moral Obedience, 
and therefore receiving a deep and grateful assu- 
rance of the peace of one soul more, in witnessing 
its adherence to its virtue; and the pain which is 
suffered from crime is much more allied to sorrow, 
in contemplating the wilful departure of a spirit 
from its only possible Good, than to those feelings 
of repugnance and hate which characterize the 
temper of our common human emotion towards 
crimes offering violence and outrage to humanity. 

“ North. 1 believe that, though darkness lies 
round and about us seeking to solve such questions, 
a teeling of deep satisfaction in witnessing the ad- 
herence to Moral Rectitude, and of deep pain in 
witnessing the departure from it, are the necessary 
results of a moral sensibility ; but, taken in their 
elementary simplicity, they have, I think, a charac- 
ter distinct from those many other emotions which 
will necessarily blend with them, in the heart of 
one human being Jooking upon the actions of an- 
other—‘ because that we have all one human 
heart.’” 4 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ North. And it guards Philosophy—and pre- 
serves it, by spiritual influence, from degradation 
worse than death. The mind is first excited into 
activity through the impressions made by external 
objectg on the senses. The French metaphysicians 
—pretending to follow Loecke—proceeded to dis- 
cover in the mind a mere compound of Sensations, 
and of Ideas drawn from Sensations. Sensations, 
and Ideas that were the Relies of Sensations— 
nothing more. : 

“ Talboys. And thus, sir, by degrees, the Mind 
appeared to them to be nothing else than’ a pro- 
duct of the body—say rather a state of the body. 

“ North. A self-degradation, my friend, which 
to the utmost removes the nfind from God. And 
this Creed was welcome to those to whom the be- 
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lief in Him was irksome. That which we see and 
touch became.to such Philosophers the whole of 
Reality. Deity—the Relation of the Creation t» 
the © hope of a Futurity beyond the 
grave—vanished from the Belief of Mavterialists 
living in, and by, and to—Sensation. 

« Seward. And with what a herrid sympathy 
was the creed welcomed ! 

« North. Ay, Seward, I who lived 0 - 
time—perhaps better than you can—know the evil. 
pane 8 schools alone, or in the solitude of phi- 
losophical thought, the doctrine of an arid specu- 
lation circulated, like a thin and unwholesome 
blood, through the veins of polite literature ; not 
in the schools alone, but in the gorgeous and gay 
saloons, where the highly-born, the courtly, and 
the wealthy, winged the lazy hours with light or 
dissolute pleasures—there the Philosophy which 
fettered the soul in the pleasing bands of the 
Senses, which plucked it back from a feared im- 
mortality, which opened a gulf of infinite separa- 
tion between it and its Maker, was cordially en- 
tertained—there it pointed the jest and the jibe. 
Scepticism a study—the zeal of Unbelief! Prin- 
ciples of false thought appeared suddenly and 
widely as principles of false passion and of false | 
action. Doubts, difficulties, guesses, fine spinnings 





private absoluiion, although without counte- 
nance from the standards of their churches, or 
from the opinions of their brethren. This fact 
has drawn out lately a new and able investiga- 
tion of the subject, and among other works 
this of Bishop Hopkins, who displays in it his 
usual ability of research, and t courtesy 
towards those of his brethren whom he would 
urrest. 

It is hardly within our compass to give a 
summary of his arguments. The present 
Romish doctrine and practice, and mistransla- 
tion of the Scriptures in support of it,—the 
custom in the primitive church of public peni- 
tence, confession, and restoration to commu- 
nion,—the first introduction of private confes- 
sion, though with the still continuance of public, 
precatory absolution,—the subsequent intro- 
duction of the private judicial form,—the 
gradual refinement in the practice at the con- 
fessional, and the final exaltation of the whole 
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various journals occupied with reprints: Of 
one of its present leading attractions, the con- 
tinuous story of Maurice Tiernay, by Lever, 
there are several independent republications ; 
but we confess to old Weller's feeling, in the 
writ-serving scene in Pickwick, in a preference 
for seeing the original. The magazine is worth 
taking in for this tale alone. It has struck 
already in the opening chapters a vein of great 
dramatie and narrative interest, which must be 
sustained by the bold author at all hazards. 
The other pagesof this work are copiously sup- 
plied with fiction, history, essay, and biography ; 
sometimes of rare merit, and always of an en- 
tertaining and profitable description. 
Stubbs’s Calendar ; or, the Fatal Boots. By 
W. M Thackeray. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, Stringer and Townsend. 


Writine for a Comic Almanac must hence- 
forth be regarded as a more respectable lite- 





into a theological sacrament by the schoolmen, 
are ably, and, no doubt, to some, convincingly | 


displayed. 
To us it has always seemed that the church | engaged in the pursuit. 


rary pursuit than it has heretotore had the 
credit of being, now that so distinguished an 
author as Mr. ‘Thackeray is found to have been 
The present tale 


of the pervere brain, seized upon the temper of Of Rome have weakened their own cause, and originally appeared in Cruikshank’s Comic 


the times—-became the springs of public and popu- | 
lar movements—engines of politicalehange. The 


virtually abandoned their strongest ground, by | Almanac some years ago, with illustrations, 
adducing Scripture and the custom of the | which are reproduced in the volume before us. 


Venerations of Time were changed into Abomina- early church xs authority for their modern | 


The story portrays those social meannesses 


tions. A Will strong to ove:throw—hostile to doctrine and practice of confes-ion and absolu-| which are so well treated by the author in his 
Order—anarebieal— intended siege and defiance tion; for it has reduced them to such mi<erable | more recent works, and will be read with in- 
to Heaven.’ The irreligious Philosophy of the shifts as to render their argument shamefully | terest by all to whom those works are fami- 


calmer time now bore its fruits. The Century bad 
prepared the explosivn that signalized its clore—_ 


Impiety was the name ¢f the Giant whom these | 
throes of the convulsed earth had borne into the | 
day, and down together weat Throne and Altar. 
But where are we !” 


The concluding chapters are given to Shak- | 
spearian criticism, the thread upon which the | 
thoughts are hung being a novel inquiry, con- 
ducted with great ingenuity and sagacity into | 
the time of the different dramas—the interpre- | 
tation to be given to character by the period of ' 
its manifestation. It is singular how much is | 
laid bare by this simple test. We regard it of 
course as a skilful piece of forensic leading, | 


and not at all impairing the profounder ernee | 
{ 





of moral investigation. It is a trap, a juggle 
in which the author is constantly caught. In: 
Othello, for instance, it is shown, from matter | 
of fact statements and direct inferences, that 
the murder of Desdemona was committed on 
the second night after the arrival at Cyprus, | 
and this agrees with the action of the piece. | 
This is called “short time.” Another argu-' 
ment equally inescapable proves the “long! 
time,” or that the catastrophe was the work of 
months. We are actually tied down by the | 
author to believe both these conditions, and the | 
failure for so long a period to discover this | 
shows the essential furee and truth of the! 
Dramatist. His infinite power overrides all 
difficulties, cancels all objections. The “ ada- 
mant” of Shakspeare is critic proof. 


The History of the Confessional. By John 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese | 
of Vermont. New York: Harpers. 1850. 


Tas book is a history of the doetrine and 
practce of penitence and confession in the 
primitive church, and of their subsequent 
gradu il change into auricular eonf-ssion, and 
tt abso'ution, first anthori‘tatively esta- 
lished by the fourth council of Lateran in the 
thirteenth century. 

li is known periaps to some of our reader: 
that lately a few persors ia tie Chureh of 
England, and ia the Ep‘scopal church ia this 
country, have minifested a longing after the 


meagre. Had they rested the matter on the liar, We hope to see it followed by the other 
authority of the church, and said that, in the less known tales of the author. It will fur- 
exercise of her pastoral care, and of the wisdom | nish pleasant summer reading for steamboat 
that her Lord had promised should be with | and railcar, and the illustra.ions are in the 
her, she had reeommended and decreed private great humorist’s best style. 

confession and absolution as an experiment | a 
which she had a right to try, and to which her | Lettice Arnold. A Tale by Mrs, Marsh. 
members should submit, it would become a/ We thank Mrs. Marsh fur the interest and in- 
very grave question, whether any private disin- | struction afforded by this heart-conceived story 
clination or contrary opinion could authorize narrated in an artistic manner. Without the 
its holders to break from the authority of the | pretension of a novel, its plot and die ion will 
chureh, and infringe that Christian unity, that | sat comparison with any of the author's con- 
oneness of the body of Christ, which it was | temporaries; and to our mind Lettice Arnold 
one of their highest duties to preserve. And js as agreeable a heroine as Emilia Wyndham, 
this we think is the true question of contest, or any other of her successors. 

and one not to be settled by the usual super-| We like the tale for its delicate shading of 
ficial arguments Surely there was no excuse | individual character chosen from the most 
for such a rupture till the church laid this, every-day life. In the“ Progress of Brutality” 





omish practice of auricular coufession and 


heavy burden upon her members, viz. to make 
a refusal to comply with this her reeommenda- 
tion, or decree a virtual excommunication, as 
with the Church of Rome it is. Whether this 
is such an infringement of Christian liberty, 
such a stretch of prerogative as the church has 
no right to make, which excludes a Chri-tian 
from the Sacrament of his Lord’s body, for 
that which can only be a mortal sin if the 
church is infalible, is, we say, the question at 
issue. And this again reduces itself to the 
question of the infallibilily of the echureh, which 
must be argued from her in=pired records, and 
as a help to their interpretation, from the e.i- 
dence which se has given of it, together with 
an historical investigation of the question 
whether the claim of infllibili y was a constant 
tradition, or a comparatively moJern invent-on. 
Our own opinion is against her claims. We 
have only so ight to show to what qnestion a 
true logie would briag us, and upon which the 
whole matter dvpends, 





The Dublin University Magazine. January 
—-June, 1850. Dexter & Co., agents. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the Ameri- 
cin new-ptper publishers, Messrs, Dexter, to 
in'roduce this popular European Mazazine to 
the readers of this country in its original form. 
The best proof of its excellence and adapta- 
bility is the free use made of its ariicles in the 


of the present day, it is a rel'ef to be allowed 
to look even through the glass of fiction at 
exemplars of the pure, the self-denying, and of 
the universal mission of kindness to those 
‘around us; to look and to know that such 
exemplars are not the exaggerations of the 
novelist, but the existents in socivty, if we 
choose to seek them out, and such as the most 
fallen of humanity may learn to be. 

We are tempted to analyse the plot for our 
readers, but “ Letticee Arnold” being a maga- 
zine story, and republished in both Littell’s 
Living Age and Harper’s New Monthly, it has 
been undoubtedly already perused by the 
majority. 

Messrs. Stringer and Townsend have it col- 
lected in book form, as it appeared in the 
Living Age, and associited wiih “ The Story 
of a Household,” and * Lizzie Wilson.” Aud 
the Harpers issue it also in pamphlet form. 


Europe ; Past and Present: a Comprehensive 
Manual of European Geography and His- 
tory. By Francis H. Ungewi.ter, LL.D, 
Putnam. 

A wELv prepared book, in the good school of 

German veholarsh'p. ‘The various states of 

Eu‘ope are deseribed historically and geogra- 

phieally, their physics] charve‘eri tics noted in 

the present enlarged sense of the term, and 
bref but clear ctaiements. made of their 
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forms of government, education, commerce, 
&c. The author's European education and 
travel afford him every fawility for this work ; 
and within the limits of a text-book he has 
brought together avalnable mass of carefully- 
eee for use in reference, or for the 

a. 





THE LATE SERGEANT 8, PRENTISS. 


To remember the virtues and chronicle the 
Memorial Deeds of the Dead, who leave their 
marks on the way-side of the Age, is peculiarly 
the province of the Journalist; a province 
mournful in its necessity, but grateful in its 


duty. 
Our readers will have observed, in every 
tte of the land, appropriate reference to 
the life of Sergeant 3. 
about the first of July last, near Natchez in 


rentiss, who died | 


at the bar, and upon the platform of mass- 
meetings, he was unequalled in the exuberance 
of his social wit, and in the facility with which 
he adapted thought to occasion. 

His versatility of eloquence, and profuseness 
of wit, were wonderful. To have listened to 
him is something to remember and talk of as 
an event. The writer has heard Mr. Prentiss 
at political gatherings in the meadows of the 
country, when every one said the glorious sun- 
set skies, and the sublime mountains soari 
towards them, the gorgeous landscapes, a 
delicious breezes, have inspired him; but he 
has heard him in the crowded and vaporish 
hall, surrounded with the miasma and gas of 
e'ty-life, and his freshness of thought, grace of 





‘diction, and rapidity of combinations, have 


been equally happy and astonishing. He has 


ard him in a court room almost deserted, 


Mississippi, of a disease which, in the recent | Wien he unexpectedly arose to speak, and 


war, struck down at their camp-fires warriors 
of the proudest renown, whi'e they were 
seemingly in the midst of heal:h, and which, 
raging in a more rapid type, deprived the 
Nation of the Illustrions Head, whose loss it 
is yet deploring in the eloquence and pageantry 
of woe. 

Mr. Prentiss, beyond his accomplishments as 
lawyer and politician (which have been so well 
narrated by the pens of generous friendship), 
possessed peculiar cliims on the country as a 
man of literary attainments; and in this con- 
nexion it is most fitting that reference shoul 
be made to his decease in the columns of the 
Literary World. 

He was endowed with genius of uncommon 
order. There could be no psychological 
quibbling on this point by any one who knew 
him in the sparkling domesticity of every-day- 
life, or heard him ia the glowing hours of his 
eloquence. 


| although the occasion was trivial, the ques- 
‘tion of slight moment, the room was filled as if 
| by magic at the sound of his voice, and the 
subject which in cooler contemplation had 
seemed dull and vapid, has assumed a dramatic 


interest. He has heard him when “ human life | 


| was in debate,” and prosecuting officers closed 
‘their books, judges forgot their notes, witness- 
es were suddenly endowed with patience, the 
dullest juryman brightened with absorbing at- 
tentioa, the prisoner seemed to forget the crisis 
of his position—all spell-bound by the thrilling 
words of the orator lawyer. He has heard his 
winning pathos and silver tones bidding a wel- 
come-home to returned heroes from the bloody 
ground of Buena Visti, when the wounded 
seemed to forget their pains, the sick their dis- 
tresses, and the sound in limb the perils of the 
past. He has heard him, in the call of charity, 


relax the tightened purse-strings of the most 


miserly. He has met him at public dinners, 













Or into the golden grandeurs fell 
Of deeper instruments, mingling well, 
Burdens of beauty for winds to bear ; 
And the cymbals kissed in the shining air, 
And the trumpets their visible voices reared, 
Each looking forth with its tapestried beard, 
Bidding the heavens and earth make way 
For Captain Sword and his battle-array. 

* * * . . 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


It was a spot of rural peace, 
Ripening with the year’s inerease, 
And singing in the sun with birds, 
Like a maiden with happy words— 
With happy words which she scarcely hears 
In her own contented ears, 
Such abundance feeleth she 
Of all comfort carelessly, 
Throwing round her, as she goes, 
Sweet half-thoughts on lily and rose, 
Nor guesseth what will soon arouse 
All ears—that murder’s in the hovse ; 
And that, in some strange wrong of brain, 
Her father hath her mother slain. 


Steady! steady! ‘The masses of men 
Wheel, and fall in, and wheel again, 
Svitly as circles drawn with pen. 


Then a gave there was, and valor and fear, 
And the je-t tnat died in the jester’s ear, 
And preparation, noble to see, 
Of all-accepting mortality — 
Tranqui: Nece-sity gracing Force ; 
And the trumpets danced with the stirring horse ; 
And lordly vvices, here and there, 
Called to war through the gentle air; 
When suddenly, with its voice of doom, 
Spoke the cannon ’twixt glare and gloom, 
Making wider the dreadful room: 
On the faces of nations round 


Fell] the shadow of that sound. 
* * * * * 


Achild of the Republic without more than when he bore away from the honored guest | THE BALL THAT WAS GIVEN TO CAPTAIN SWORD. 


ordi aids to study and reflection, he grew 
to be a Man of the Times. Necessity areel 
his boyhood to exertion; and in the earlier 
= of his life he waged a stern Battle with 
ife. Like the present President of the coun- 
he engaged in the ranks of common school 
teachers; and like him, too, his talents were 
observed by the shrewd eye of experience, and 
they counselled to the adventurous puths of 
the law. Circums:ances (the open-sesame of 
world-renowned greatnes:) exposed the trea- 
sures of his intellect—for years of patient 
toil and observation among men and books 
had increased the value of natural gifts; the 
diamonds of the mine were polished and set. 
For years he has been the Cicero of the 
South. He continued first in impassioned 
oratory at the Bar; first in the wonderful pas- 
sages of popular improvisation ; fir-t where 
the brilliant hilarity of goodfellowship shone 
at the festive board. Au extensive student of 
letters, and gifted with an extraordinary me- 


mory, to read was to remember, and to remem- | 


ber was to adorn argument, orations, and senti- 
ment wiih appropriate classic allusion and 
graceful quotation. 

For a brief time he electrified the Legisla- 
tive Halls of the Nation; and the wit, caustic 
humor, impassioned denunciation, and fervid 
reasoning which pes peprey the yearly prosaics 
at Washington, wi long be remembered by 
its habitués as an era in congressional elo- 

uence. With ancestral home at one end of 
Union, and household gods at another ex- 
tremity, he travelled to and fro among various 
popular and political excitements, ia the midst 
of which his clarion voice was ever invoked 
and heard with fresh delight. 
If Mr. Prentiss was unexeelled in the forum, 





the laurels prepared for his temples. 


But Captain Sword was a man among men, 


Mr. Prentiss leaves no wriiings that we | And he hath become their playmate again 
know of. Indeed the use of pen and ink Boot, nor sword, nor stern look hath “4 
would have only fettered his mind. And few But holdeth the hand of a fuir ladye, 
if any reports of his speeches and sayings are And floweth the dance a palace within, 
in print; those which have had publication Half the night, to a golden din, 
seem tame to those who were present at the Midst lights in windows and love in eyes, 


first conception. 


A. 0, H. 





| 
| PORTIC PICTURES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
| From Letoa Hunt's “ Captain Sword and Captain Pen.” 
HOW CAPTAIN SWORD MARCHED TO WAR. 
| Carrain Sworp got up one day, 
, Over the hills to march away, 
Over the hills and through the towns ; 
‘They heard him coming acvoss the downs, 
Stepping in music and thunder sweet, 
Which his drams sent before him into the street, 
And lo! ‘twas a beautiful sight in the sun ; 
For first came his foot, all marching like one, 
With tranquil faces, and bristling steel, 
| And the flag full of honor as though it could feel, 
And the officers gentle, the sword that hold 
| "Gainet the shoulder heavy with trembling gold, 
And the masey tread, that in passing is heard, 
Thoogh the drums and the music say never a 
word. 


And then came his horse, a clustering sound 
Of shapely potency, forward bound, 
' Glossy black steeds, and riders tall, 
| Rank after rank, each looking like all, 
Midst moving repoze and a threatening charm, 
With mortal sharpness at each right arm, 
And hues that painters and ladies love, 
And ever the small flag blushed above. 


And ever and anon the kettle-drums beat 
Hasty power mid-t order meet ; 
And ever and anon the drums and fifes 
Came like motion’s voice, and life’s ; 
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And a constant feeling of sweet surprise ; 

And ever the took of Captain Sword 

Is the look that’s thank’d, and the look that’s 
adored. 


There was the country-dance, small of taste ; 


| And the waltz, that loveth the lady’s waist ; 
And the galopade, strange agreeable tramp, 


Made of a scrape, a hobble and stamp ; 
And the high-stepping minuet, face to face, 
Mutual worship of conscious grace ; 

And all the shapes in which beauty goes 
Weaving motion with blithe repose. 


And then a table a feast displayed, 
Like a garden of light without a shade, 
All of gold, and flowers, and sweets, 
With wines of old church-lands, and sylvan meats, 
Food that maketh the blood feel choice ; 
Yet all the face of the feast, and the voice, 
And heart, still turned to the head of the board ; 
For ever the look of Captain Swoid 
Is the look that’s thanked, and the look that’s 
adored. 


Well content was Captain Sword ; 
At his feet all wealth was poured : 
On his head all glory set ; 

For his ease all comfort met ; 
And around him seemed entwined 
All the arms of womankind. 


And when he had taken his fill 
Thus, of all that pampereth will, 
In his down he sunk to re-t, 
Clasped in dreams of all its best. 
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oF WHAT TOOK PLACE ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
THE NIGH® AFTER THE VICTORY. 

"Tis a wild night out of doors ; 

The wind is upon the moors, 

And comes into the rocking town, 

Stabbing all things up and down, 

And then there is a weeping rain 

Haddling *gainst the window-pane, 

And good men bless themselves in bed ; 

The mother brings her infant’s head 

Closer w.th a joy like tears, 





And thinks of angels in her prayers ; 
Then sleeps, with his small hand in hers. 


Two loving women, lingering yet 
Ere the fire is out, are met. 
Talking sweetly, time-beguiled, 
One of her bridegroom, one her child, 
The bridegroom he. ‘They have received 
Happy letters, more bel.eved 
For publie news, and feel the bliss 
The heavenlier on a night like this. 
They think him heased, they think him blest, 
Curtained in the core of rest, 
Danger distant, all good near ; 
Why hath their “ Good night” a tear? 


Behold him! By a ditch he lies 
Clutching the wet earth, his eyes 
Beginning to be mad. In vain 
His tongue still thirsts to lick the rain, 
That mocked but now his homeward tears ; 
And ever and anon he rears 
His legs and knees with all their strength, 
And then as strongly thrusts at length. 
Raiced, or stretched, he cannot bear 
The wound that girds him, weltering there :" 
And “ Water !” he cries, with moonward stare. 


His nails are in earth, his eyes in air, 
And “ Water !” he erieth—he may not forbear. 
Brave and good was he, yet now he dreams 
The moon looks crue] ; and he blasphemes. 


“ Water! water!” all over the field: 
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And as their might still created might, 

And each worked for him by day and by night, 
In wealth and wondrous means he grew, 

Fit to move the earth anew; 

Till his fame began to speak 

Pause,.as when the thunders wake, 

Muttering, in the beds of heaven: 

Then, to set the globe more even, 3 

Water he called, and Fire, and Haste, 

Which hath left old Time displaced— 

And Iron, mightie-t now for Pen, 

Each of his steps like an army of men— 
(Sword Ltatle knew what was leaving him then) — 
And out of the witcheraft of their ekill, 

A creature he called, to wait on his will— 
Half iron, half vapor, a diead to behold— 
Which evermore panted and evermore rolled, 
And uttered his words a million fold. 

Forth sprang they in air, down raining like dew, 
And men fed upon them, and mighty they grew. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 

Tue Courier, in the course of some pungent re- 
matks on the exhibition of the “ Knockings,” tells 
this anecdote :—* ‘ Professor R- ’ Jectured 
in this c:ty some time since on Animal Magnetism ; 
his great card was in exhib.ting the feats of prodi- 
gious strength which a young lad performed in the 
mesmeric state. A friend of ours met the lad one 
day, and read,ly induced him; by the persuasive 
| thetoric of half a dollar, to perform every one of 
| those feats without any symptom or pretence of 
mesmeriz:m whatever. He was simply a strong 
| boy,—and the mesmerism was pure humbug. The 
next lecture evening, just after the lad had gone 
through the usual performances greatly to the edifi- ; 
eation and delight of a crowded audience, our, 
friend publicly stated the fact we have mentioned : 
| —-but instead of being thanked for his thorough | 
' exposure of an impostor, he very narrowly escaped | 
| crucifixion at the hands of the irate crowd, whose ' 











convey an impression of the greatest awe to the 
mind of the consulter. To those who seek the 
somnambule from mere motives of curiosity there 
is nothing wonderful in the proceeding. The ap- 
pearance of Napoleon, or Hannibal, or the repeti- 
tion of the woids which Cesar might have used 
when asked a certain question, could be acquired 
by practice and experience, even though the som- 
nambule should be ignorant and illiterate in her 
waking state; but to convey the old household 
words, the fond expressions of endearment peculiar 


_to one alone, and which have never been repeated 
| by any since the loved one who uttered them was 


Jaid low in the grave, seems a wondrous and sub- 
duing mystery, and immediately forees conviction 
of the truth of the experiment, however inexplica- 
ble to our weak judgments it may seem.” 

The movement against literary piracy, says the 
London Lit. Gazette, “ continues to gain ground. 
Quite recently, the publishers of Switzerland, in 
one of their great trade meetings, resolved to 
press on the Federal Government the necessity 
of taking decisive measures for putting an end to 
the scandal. This is gratifying enough, as far 
as it goes; but it is impossible to disguise from 
one’s self that the publishers of a little country 
Lke Switzerland cannot do much without being 
seconded by their confréres of France, Germany, 
and England. Why, in heaven’s name, do these 
gentlemen not move? ‘Their supineness proves 
them to be utterly indifferent to their own inte- 
rests, and perfectly callous to the interests of au- 
thors. The English publishers are the wort of 
the lot—they do nothing, and will do nothing; 
whereas, the French have plagued their govern- 
ment into projecting a treaty with the United 
States, and the Germans are quite ready to make 
all the pother they can the moment they see any 
prospect of advantage in it.” 

Cail Benson has written a letter to the Spirit of 
the Times, with an account of a visit to Ascot, 
and a reflection or two on London Theatres and 
the bailet. Of the latter, he -ays: “ The ballet is 


To nothing but Death will that wound-voice yield. | fun he had so nearly spoiled! They had paid half, truly the amusement of uncivilized people, unnatu- 


Come hither, ye cities! ye ball-rooms, take breath! 


See what a fluor hath the dance of death ! 
* . * * * 


HOW CAPTAIN SWORD, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HIS GREAT 

VICTORIES, BECAME INFIRM IN HIS WITS. 

+ * * * * 
Captain Sword forgot his own soul, 
Which of aught save itself resented control ; 
Which, whatever his deeds, ordained them still, 
Bodiless monarch, enthroned in his will : 
He forgot the close thought, and the burning heart, 
And prayers, and the mild moon hanging apart, 
Which lifteth the seas with her gentle looks, 
And growth, and death, and immortal books, 
And the Iofinite Mildness, the soul of souls, 
Which layeth earth soft ’twixt her silver poles ; 
Which ruleth the stars, and saith not a word ; 
Who-e speed in the hair of no comet is heard ; 
Which sendeth the soft sun, day by day, 
Mighty, and genial, and just alway, 
Owning uo d.fference, doing no wrong, 
Loving the orbs and the least bird’s song, 
The great, sweet, warm angel with golden rod, 
Bright with the smile of the distance of God. 
* 


* * * & 
OF CAPTAIN PEN. 


Indestructible souls among men 
Were the souls of the line of Captain Pen ; 
Sages, patriots, martyrs mild 
Going to the stake, as child 
Goeth with his prayer to bed ; 
Dungeon-beams from quenchless head ; 
Poets, making earth aware 
Of its wealth in good and fair; 
And the benders to their intent, 
Of metal and of element ; 
Of flame the enlightener, beauteous ; 
And steam, that bursteth his iron house ; 
And adamantine giants blind, 
That, without ma-ter, have no mind. 
Heir to the-e, and all their store, 
Was Pea, the power unknown of yore; 


a dollar each, for the express purpose of being | 
humbugged :—-and they were not to be cheated out 
of their rights by his impertinent interference. 
The gentieman beat a hasty retreat, resolved never 
to do a good natured thing again ; and the Profes- 
| sor’s audiences were not at all diminished.” 
Apropos to this affair the correspondent of the 
London Ailas records a case of presumptuous 
quackery in Paris:—“ The mesmeric world has 
been roused frum its slumbers by the alarming ill- 
ness of its arch priest Cahagnet, the discoverer of 





the new science of spiritual magnetism, which, as 
in opposition to animal magnetism, has been so 
strenuously combated by the professors of the lat- | 


quackery by the faculty, has hitherto met with suc- 
cess quite a3 certain as that attending the magnet- 
ism and somnambulism with which the world is | 
already acquainted. ‘The triumph of this science | 
of spiritual magnetism consi:ts in summoning the 
spirits of the dead to the presence of the somnam- 
bule, and thereby enabling the consulter to hold 
communion with the spirit world, and converse 
with the joved ones who have already departed 
thither. Religious scruple once set a-ide, it is a 
most curious and intere:ting study. The mastery 
obtained by the magnetizer over the spirit of the 
somnambule is mysterious and terrible, and calcu- 
lated to dissipate the most sturdy disbelief. I have 
seen, during one of the-e consultations, the ima- 
gination of the consulter wound up to such a pitch 
as to lead to the conviction of having beheld, with 
the physical eye, the dead arise and stand before 
him. ‘The somnambule describes the spirit as in 
life, wearing the same attire and bearing the same 
appearance as when first stricken by death. As 
far as my own experience goes, in no one instance 
has she failed in giving the exact portraiture of the 
person whose spirit has been called from the va-t 
deep ; and the effect produced upon the consulter 
by the transmission of the answers conveyed in old 
familar language, perhaps forgotten since the 





ter. This discovery, although stigmatized as/ 
| coffin. Talk of the ‘Serious Family!’ When 





death of those who spoke the words, is such as to 


rally transplanted into high civilization. I no- 
ticed a capital illust-ation of this the other night. 
The Nepaule-e Ambaxvsador and his suite were 
just opposite us, so that we had a capital view of 
them During the singing they were listless and 
ind.fferent, some yawned, come seratched them- 
selves, some fairly went to sleep; but as soon as 
Louise Taglioni began to rotate, they were all eye, 
and ready to tumbie out of the box with pleasure 
and excitement. Depend upon it, your semi-bar- 
baric Oriental is the true appreciator of the ballet. 

“The French Theatre (St. James’s) is crowded 
every night, as, indeed, it ought to be. Last Wed- 
nesday week I saw ‘Le Mari & la Campagne’ 
there, and it was like drawing fifty nails out of my 


everybody in New York was extolling Burton, [ 
went once to Chambers street out of curiosity, but 
the amount of risibility I could get up was exceed- 
ingly moderate. My friends said it was on account 
of my Puritanic prejudices, and because I had more 
sympathy with Sleek than with Captain Maguire ; 
but the real reason was a distinct and lively recol- 
lection of the original ‘ Mari 4 la Campagne’ as I 
had seen it at Brussels when it first came out in 
1844. One little thing is worth remarking, as 
showing the different ideas of different nations as to 
what is proper, and what isn’t. When the French 
serious family give Ceasar (their Maguire) the cold 
shoulder, they sit down to a game of reversi ! 
Imagine Sleek and Lady Creamley playing cards 
in full view of the world. Well, the piece was 
acted better than ever last Wednesday week, and I 
roared and roared, and there were not wanting 
laughers to keep me in company. Even the 
English part of the audience, comprising, perhaps, 
three fifths of it, were quite overcome and shaken 
out of their gravity. Every word,every gesture of 
the actors was the embodiment of wit. And the 
grace of the actresses! When a French woman 
courtesies, it is nothing like the angular inclination 
or bobbing descent of the Anglo-Saxon, but the 
woman floats down and floats up again like a 
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himself, or approving of ita use, in others. Her 
dreas betrays the odor, and he suspects a smoking 
visitor. follows sume very mystification, 
perfect. in the original, but I am afraid it would 
sound,.too spicy in English. At last he discovers 
the secret, and is so pleased to find it is no worse, 
that he gives up his seruples, and they light their 
—- to r. some of the audience 
(of the ish part, of course), went out, being 
shocked, net at the double-entendre, which they 
very imperfectly understood, but at a woman 
smoking. I thought they might have stood that 
after the ballet.” 

Of the Correspondences of Charles V. recently 
announced, the Leader says :—* Do you remem- 
ber Taackeray’s terrible pictorial satire on Louis 
XIV.?. It consisted of three figures: Lupovicus. 
Rex in all his pomp, sceptre, and wig ; Luvovicus, 
in the centre, shorn of his magnificence, a misera- 
ble shivering anatomy, the very incarnation of in- 
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semblage of two thousand exeeutants was to be 
convened for the execution of some of the master’s 
greatest works), at Berlin, at Magdeburg, at Ham- 
burg, and other towns in; North Germany. 

A phenomenon, writes the Metropolitan cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Albion, at Her Ma- 
jesty’s is the “ Black Malibran,” an ebony con- 
tralto-soprano, from Cuba, with half a dozen 
names ending in Martinez, and who appears on 
Tuesday in a sort of Ethiopian vocal monologue 
of niggerfied lyrics. She was at the theatre on 
Thursday, and again to-night, being accompanied 
on the latter occasion by two very handsome Eu- 
ropean ladies as blonde as she is black, for Donna 
Lara Loretto Etcetera is as sable as his sacred 
majesty of Timbuctoo himself, but still hasmore of 
the Asiatic than the Afriean about her, though a 
genuine Nubian by descent. She is seemingly 
about thirty ; but it is not very easy to pronounce 
with accuracy on her physiognomical charms, for 
when seen by your correspondent this evening she 
had on, for some mysterious reason or other, a 
short black veil, like a Spanish ma-k, leaving but 
the lower part of her face discernible. ‘This coal 
black Rose is only to blow in single blessedness 








competence ; and Rex, a lofty and imposing pre- 
sentation of the mere wig, dress, and sceptre. It 
made one curiously aware of the old dictum about 
heroism and valets de chambre—such heroism. 

ings do not andress well, 
fearful contempt. The fact is, they are not Kings 
at all, but only dammies fur regal insignia. 
Cuarves the Firra, for example, was a mighty 
monarch, and fills a great space in History. But 


to him may be applied what Gorrae sarcastically | 


said of aristocratic people in general— 
‘Wiren’s Biicher man wird sie nicht lesen.’ 


‘ Were they books instead of men, you would’nt 
turn over their leaves!’ Cartes certainly does 
not shine in the literary department, as may be 
seen by the Correspondence which has recently 
been published. We looked forward with some 
curiosity to these letters, but they turn out to be 
dull and tiresome beyond even kingly warrant. 
To the writer of History they may be of some 
slight value, but the reader of History will rather 
thank us for warning him gff the ground.” 

Says the London Times of the sudden deaths of 
eminent statesmen :——“ Strange that, on the blood- 
less field of statesmanship, death should so often 
come with the suddenness, the violence, and the 
anguish of war! Chatham fell fighting. His still 
greater son sank under the news of Austerlitz. 
Percival was assassinated on the threshold of the 
House, his hand filled with papers, and a speech 
on his tongue. Castlereagh’s end was still more 
awful. Romilly, too, was a statesman as well as 
a lawyer. Lord Liverpool was struck down in 
the midst of his duties. Canning fell suddenly 
while soaring in the pride of his might. Huskis- 
son perished terribly in the midst of his former eol- 
leagues. Beotinck aspired to be a statesman, and 
died in full health, wathout a moment's warning. 
Bat who would have thought that Pee] would one 
day be added to the list! The hero of a hundred 
fighta still survives. All around us we see octoge- 
narian geverals and admirals, surviving countless 
accidents of battle and of fluud, and dying at last 
of slow decay. Sir Robert Peel falls by a sudden 
casualty, before his strength has begun to fail, or 
his mind to deeline. D.d not the thought sugge-t 
a murmur at the dispensations of Omnipotence, one 
might call it a waste of precious power, a mighty 
soul lost to the world, by the mere-t'rifle—by the 
silly panic or momentary impatience of a brute. 
How much had such a man still to do! How 
mapy noble thoughts and eplend.d aut.cipations to 
deliver! How many large views carelully elabo- 
rated! What tieasures of observation, and acqui- 
sitions of politcal lore; nay, what a m giity part 
he might et.ll have played, had opportunity again 
invited, or necessity dumauded his potent interven- 
tion {” 

Centenary performances in commemoration of 
the death-day of Johu Seba tian Bach, the 25th 
of July, weve to be held at Leipsie (where an as- 


Familiarity breeds | 


on the boards, without any dramatic auxiliaries. 
It is a pity she can’t be played in Desdemona, for | 
instance, which would certainly be a novelty, : 
though that the “ gentle lady married to the Moor” , 
: Should hervelf be of a raven hue would not be in! 
the lea:t more anti-Shakspearian than the whole of 
the Itulianized Otello, which opera, by the way, 
was performed to-night at Covent-garden, Tam- 
berlik and Grisi being the principals, Ronconi, | 
Iago (a wonderful piece of lyrico-tragie perfec- | 
tion}, and the fine Brussels tenor, Maralti, Rodrigo. | 
The florid music was magnificently rendered, in 
| the genuine spirit of Rossinian voluptuousness, by 
, Tamberlik, who astonished all hearers; and no 
‘ less so did Grisi, whose Desdemona is a very dif- 
| ferent going lady indeed to that of Sontag, whereof 
| we spoke last season ; her grief possessing a con- 
| siderably stronger touch of the baffled tigress than 
, of the disconsolate gazelle about it. Hence her 
| great point is on being first cast off by her hus- 
, band, and where her sorrow is flavored with in- | 
dignant amazement; whereas, in the last scene, 
the willow song wailing business, so pathetically 
| beautiful in Sontag’s hands, you can’t get rid of 
| the idea that the bewitching Judith will suddenly | 
| start up and make a Holofernes of the jet gentle- 
'man who talks of smothering her. In one re- | 
| spect, however, the rivalry between the two stage 
| queens was equal—the sumptuousness of their | 


| dresses and splendor of their jewels. Of Sontag’s 


| we spoke sparklingly last year, and it must now | 
| suffice to add that Grisi, as the Venetian princess, | 
| blazed in her Russian diamonds as if a swarm of 

| glow-worms had settled upon her, and flashed on 
| the eyes of the spectators as if she we.ea small 
| moving panorama of Vauxhall in her own 


person. 


The Leader, a new London weekly journal, 
' thus chronicles an event of the literary world: 
“In the quiet circles, where poets are t:easured 
according to their worth, and their capabilities of 
deepening and extending our capacities of enjoy- 
-meut—for is not the author an auctor, an in- 
creaser ?—there is one Little bit of gossip which 
will be weleomed by all kinds of pleasant greet- 
ings, will be petted and commented on with fond- 
ness and ingenuity, and will be repeated with 
bright smiles to every fresh comer—a rentence we 
fling among them as we would fling a ro-e fre-h- 
gathered into the bosom of her we love, merely to 
see the bright gladness of its effect; this it is: 
Atrrep Tennyson has taken unto him.elf a wite! 
Our young bards might t y their lyres at an Epi- 
thalamium. We could almo.t do it oarselves 
were Journalism a trifle more leisurely ; or we 
could fill our columns with the sounding ver-e o 
Srenser ; perhaps even adapt one of Marino's 
Ep:thalamiums (he has filled a volume with them) 
weie Faarenueit a few degrees lower, or Marino 
less fanciful and fautastic.” 


‘ muneration for his labor, was fined 10,000 rupees 


fAug. 3, 


rary degree of Doctor in Civil Law, on Mr. Pres. 
cott, the historian. . 

“It is said,” says the London Morning Chronj. 
cle, “that Louis Philippe’s fortune is divided by 
his will among his children and grandchildren, in 
eight equal parts, and that the share of each will be 
500,000f. (£20,000) per annum ; so that Louis 
Phillippe’s private foitune, notwithstanding the 
great depreciation within the last two years, 
amounts tou £160,000 sterling a year. 

“ On Friday,” states the Liv. Albion, “ an infant, 
named Robert Griffith, died in the arms of its mo- 
ther in Coperas Hull, and it was stated that death 
had resulted from want of proper nourishment. 
However, the eorener’s jury returned a verdict of 
‘died by the visitation of God.’” 

Punch has been prohibited by the post-office 
authorities of Koni ; 

The Era says, “ Dr. Buckland, the Dean of 
Westminster, the eloquent, the witty, and the 
learned writer of the remarkable ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ is bereft of his reason, and is now an 
inmate of an asylum near Oxford.” 

“ Sir E. B. Lyrron’s' novels.” says the Athene. 
um, “seem to be in favor for opera subjects at 
Dresden. Rienzi was composed for the Saxon 
capital by Herr Wagner, in the “ merry days” of 
art, befure Herr Wagner left music for politics. We 
now see that a new Last Days ef Pompeii, by 
Herr Bapst of Dresden, set by Herr Bapst of Ko- 
nigsberg, is about to be produced during the course 
of the autumn.” 




























































VARIETIES. 


Tue Great Ixptan Diamonp —Her maijesty’s 
steamsloop Medea has just arrived at Portsmouth, 
with a freight more precious, in nominal value, 
than was ever carried from Peru to Cadiz. Major 
Mackeson, one of her passengers, a meritorious 
and distinguished officer, brings with him that fa- 
mous diamond of the east, called, in the fondness 
of Asiatic hyperbole, the Koh-i-noor, or, Moun- 
tain of Light, which, afier symbolizing the revo- 
lutions of ten generations by its passage from one 
eonqueror to another, comes now, in the third 
centenary of its discovery, as the forfeit of Oriental 
faithlessness and the price of Saxon valor, to the 
distant shores of England. It was in the year 
1550, before the Mogul dynasty had been establish- 
ed by the prowess of the great Akbar, that this 
marvellous stone was first brought to light in the 
mines of Golconda. “ The mountain of light’ 
passed in the train of conquest and as the emblem 
of dominion, from Golconda to Delhi, from Delhi 
to Mushed, from Mushed to Cabul, and from Cabul 
to Lahore. Excepting the somewhat doubtlul 
claims of the Brazilian stone among the crown 
jewels of Portugal, the Koh-i-noor is the largest 
known diamond in the world. When first given 
to Shah Jehaun it was still aneut, weighing, it + 
said, in that rough state, nearly 800 carets, which 
were reduced, by the unskilfulness of the artist, to 
279, its present weight. It was cut by Hortensio 
Borgis, a Venetian, who, instead of receiving a re- 


by the enraged Mogul. In form it is “ rose-cut ;” 
that is to say, it is cut to a point is a series ol 
small faces, or “ faucets,” without any tubular cur- 
face. A good general idea may be formed of its 
shape and size by conceiving it as the pointed half 
of a small hen’s egg, though it is said not to have 
ri-en more than half an inch from the gold setting 
in which it was worn by Ranjeet. Its value is 
scarcely computable, though two millions ste:ling 
has been ment.oned as a justifiable price, if calcu- 
lated by the scale employed in the trade. The 
Pt diamond, brought over fiom Madras by the 
grandiather of Lord Chatham, and ¢old to the 
Regent Oileans in 1777, for £125,000, weighs 
scarcely 130 carats; nor does the great d.amond 
which supports the eagle on the summit of the 
Russian sceptre weigh as much as 200. Such is 
the extraordinary jewel which, in virtue of conque t 
and sove:eignty has passed iuto the poses:ivn of 
England. It was prudently secured among the 








‘The University of Oxford has conferred ita hono- 





few remaining valuables of the Lahoze treasu.y # 
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the comnfencement of the last insurrection, and 
although even its nominal value would be an in- 
adequate compensation for the cost of the Sikh 
wars, we may look upon this acquisition as a 
fitting symbol of that supremacy which we have 
so fairly won.— Times. 


A Pray sy Dumas.—At the Théatre Histo- 
rique, Alexandre Dumas has caused to be served 
up a melodrama of the good old orthodox murder 
school: for example, Ist tableau: The villain and 
hero of the piece kills a monkey, a pollparrot, a 
lizard, a tiger, and two tiger-cubs. 2d tableau: 
he kills a wild boar. 3d: he robs and kills se- 
yeral men, women, and children. 4th: he kills a 
woman behind the scenes. 5th: he kills a woman 
on thestage. 6th: he attempts to kill a man, but 
the victim escapes. 7th: he drags a corpse out 
ofatomb. 8th: he kills his wife and two chil- 
dreu. 9th: he does not appear, being probably 
in his dressing-room taking refreshment. 10th: 
he tries to kill several people. llth: he gets 
killed himself. This and another piece compose the 
theatrical budget of the week: “a beggarly ac- 
count,” truly. But in truth nobody cares for thea- 
tres now—it is too hot; people would, indeed, 
almost as soon think of entering the boiler of a 
steam engine as of going to aplay. And in con- 
sequence of this, one or two houses have already 
announced the intention of shutting up for two 
months, and some others are pestering the govern- 
ment for permission to do likewise.—Paris Cor. 
of London Lit. Gaz. 


Corree Pro ann Con.—Some of our eminent 
scientific men are again squabbling on the vexed 
question as to whether coflee does not afford 
nourishment. One of them has laid down what 
seems a paradox—viz. that coffee contains fewer 
nutritive properties than the ordinary food of man, 
and yet that the man who makes it his principal 
food is stronger than one who feeds on meat and 
wine. In support of this paradox, our savant 
calls the example of the miners of the coal-pits 
Charleroi, who never eat meat except a very small 
quanity on Sundays, and whose daily meals con- 
sist exclusively of bread and butter and coffee. 
These men, he says, are strong, muscular, and 
able todo, and actually perform, more hard work 
than the miners of the coal-pits of Onzin, in 
France, who feed largely on the more nutritive 
articles, meat and vegetables, and drink wine or 
beer. Another savant, taking nearly the same 
view, insists that the Arabs are able to live mode- 
rately, and to make long abstinences, as they do, 
eutirely on account of their extensive use of 
coffee. But this last assertion is demolish- 
ed, by the declaration of MM. d’Abbadie, 
who has just returned from Abyssinia, that certain 
tribes of Arabs and Abyssiniasn who do not use 
coffee can support greater fatigue than those who 
do. In presence of such very contradictory facts, 
who shall say which of the learned doctors is in 
the right —Paris Cor. Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


Poisoning Wuates.—An English gentleman, 
named Akermann, recently called on the Acade- 
my of Sciences to pronounce on the merits of a 
harpoon which he has invented for killing whales 
by means of poison—the poison flowing from the 
harpoon as the weapon enters the animal. But 
the learned conclave has just declined to express 
any opinion, on the ground that the question is 
one which can only be decided practically, and 
that there are no means of practical demonstration 
on whales at Paris. It was observed by one sa- 
vant, that the inventor would do well to find out 
what peculiar kind of poison will kill whales, it 
being by no means certain that the most formida- 
ble poisons with which we are acquainted will 
have any effect on the monsters of the deep; 
and in proof of this he called to mind that an ele- 
phant once swallowed two large bottles of prussic 
acid without being in the slightest degree affected. 
Paris Cor. of Lond. Lit. Gaz. 

Sensiginity or a Hunter. The gemsbok [one 


of the most beautiful and remarkable of the tribes 
of the antelope] now increased their pace, but 





Cobus’s horse, which was a good one with a very 
light weight, gained upon them at every stride, 
and before they had reached the opposite side of 
the plain he was in the middle of the foaming 
herd, and had turned out a beautiful cow, with a 
pair of uncommonly fine long horns. In one 
minute he dextercusly turned her in my direction, 
and heading her, I obtained a fine chance, and 
rolled her over with two bullets in her shoulder. 
My thirst was intense, and the gemsbok having a 
fine breast of milk, I milked her into my 1aouth, and 
obtained a drink of the sweetest beverage I ever 
tasted !—Roualeyn Gordon Cumming’s Hunter’s 
Life in the far Interior of South Africa. 


Pian Mopext or Turee Tuovusanp Square 
Mires oF Enetanp.—This extraordinary model, 
which occupied three years in its construction, and 
cost the artist (Mr. F. A. Carrington, topographi- 
cal engineer) upwards of a thousand pounds, is 
now for inspection in the Manchester Exchange. 
For the information of those of our readers who 
may not have seen it, we may state (as we have 
already done on a former occasion) that it is at 
once a map and a model of the surface of the 
country which it includes within its boundaries ; 
and is so, not merely as to relative distances and 
position, but also as to varying levels; so that 
every hill and ridge, every valley, ravine, and 
gorge, is represented on its surface, and that sur- 
face includes a great part of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, with portions of Lincolnshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire. Its scale is, 
horizontally, an inch to a mile ; and vertically, au 
inch to 800 feet ; and upon most of the remarka- 
ble eminences in the hilly district, are marked the 
heights above the level of the sea. The towns 
are colored red; roads, gravel color; parks, 
woods, and plantations, green ; railways, brown ; 
rivers, canals, and other receptacles of water, blue. 
Its length is 72 inches from east to west, and its 
breadth, from north to south, 474 inches. This 
remarkable work of art is for sale, and is offered 
at 250 guineas.— Manchester Examiner. 

Power or a Noveuist.—The truth of the old 
adage of “ give a dog a bad name,” &c., has just 
been singularly exemplified. Eugene Sue, you 
may remember, causes some of the most terrible 
events in the Mystéres de Paris to occur in the 
Allée des Veuves, a fine avenue in the Champs 
Elysées. This has had the effect of giving the un- 
fortunate Allée—though as quiet, modest, well-be- 
haved, moral street as need be—a detestable repu- 
tation: people have shunned it as if it were a 
cavern of cut-throats—those condemned to live in 
it have felt themselves quasi-infamous—its rents 
have fallen, its shops stood empty, its business has 
dwindled away. The owners of its houses, and 
its few remaining inhabitants and shopkeepers, 
have for months past been pestering the munici- 
pality of Paris to devise some means of restoring 
its fallen prosperity and removing the monstrous 
stigma attached toit. At last, moved by compas- 
sion, the municipality has this week given permis- 
sion to have the name changed to “ Avenue de 


not unfrequently manifest a stronger predilection 
for their employers’ bottles than their patients do 
for theirs. In the absence of innocuous and be- 
niga appliances, the deleterious are had recourse 
to to exorcise the fiend that is raging within them. 
These views are explicable by the laws of physi- 
ology, but this is not the place for such disquisi- 
tions. One reason why the temperance move- 
ment has been arrested in this country is, that 
while one sensual gratification was withdrawn, 
another was not provided. The intellectual ex- 
citements which were offered as a substitute have 
not been found to answer the purpose. Our tem- 
perance coffee-houses are singularly deficient in 
gastronomical attractions ; and the copious decoc- 
tions of coffee and chicory which are there served up, 
with that nauseous accompaniment, buttered toast, 
are more calculated to create a craving for stimu- 
lants than allay it. The lower classes in Scotland 
are as deficient in knowledge of cookery as the na- 
tives of the Sandwich Islands ; and if our apostles 
of temperance would employ a few clever cooks to 
go through the country and teach the wives and 
daughters of the working men to dress meat and 
vegetables, and make soups, and cheap and palata- 
ble farinaceous messes, they would do more in one 
year to advance their cause, than in twenty by 
means of long-winded moral orations, graced with 
all the flowers of oratory.— Wilson on the Social 
Condition of France as compared with that of 
England. 


A Hicuianper’s Criticism on a SERMON.— 
Talking the other day with a son of the Gael, 
who had newly come from “ his mountains wild,” 
we inquired what sort of preacher was the minis- 
ter of the parish in the north, whom we had 
known in our younger years. “ Oh,” said Donald, 
with a shrug of the shoulder, “he pleases some 
folk weel eneuch, and I ken he thinks he does real 
weel himsel ; but I ken he doesna please me. He 
has nae birr about him, sir ; it comes awa frae him 
easily enuch, and it’s maybe, too, of gude eneuch 
stuff ; but yet it comes na in the way that maist o’ 
us would like it. We dinna care muckle for a 
man that throws aff his matter as if it were silk 
ribbons he were spinnin ; we would like it better 
did it come aff Jike the rows frae an auld wif's 
}bumming wheel! He doesna gie’s a screed like 
|yer auld friend Mr. Latherdesk! Ah, sir, he 
|was the man to ding the stour frae the book- 
'board!” “All true,” we said ; “ but yet we have 
| heard that your present minister is a superior man 
| to our old cronie, Mr. L. We are told that he is 
| both a better scholar, a deeper divine, a more 
| ornate preacher, in fact, a person much superior in 
|every respect but one: he does not roar so 
| loudly.” “ Roar, sir, that’s a’ the difference in the 
| world, sir! It may do weel eneuch wi’ you and 
| ither college-bred folk to hear fine-spun sermons 
‘and listen to polished flichts of what ye call 
_ classic eloquence ; but this will not do wi’ a real 
| Highlander, sir. Na, na, sir; we maun hae some- 
thing mair than this, sir ; we maun hae a man that 
can speak out, sir: a man that can fecht in the 





Montaigne.” The ex-Allée is in great jubilation, | POOpit, sir ; a man that can flyte, sir; a man that 


and is crying with enthusiasm, “ Je suis sauvée !”— 
Paris Cor. Lon. Lit. Gaz. 
Bap Cookery a Cause or Drunxenness.— To 


what are we to ascribe the prevalence of this de- | 


testable vice amongst us? Many causes might be 
plausibly assigned for it, and one of them is our 
execrable cookery. The demon of drunkenness in- 


| he was an uncommon man. 


| can shake his nievs at ye, sir ; a man, sir, that can 
| ca’ ye names, sir; in fact, sir, a man that can 
| fricht ye !’— North British Mail. 


A Chinese work on America, just published by 
‘a native Chinese, holds the following language 
' concerning Washington :—* As to Washington, 
He conquered more 


habits the stomach. From that “ vasty deep” it calls | rapidly than Sxine and Kwane, and, in courage, 


for its appropriate offerings. But the demon may be 
appeased by other agents than alcohol. A well- 
cooked, warmed, nutritious meal, allays the crav- 
ing quite as effectually as a dram ; but cold, crude, 
indigestible viands, not only do not afford the re- 
quired solatium to the rebellious organ, but they 
aggravate the evil, and add intensity to the morbid 
avidity for stimulants. It is remarked that certain 
classes are particularly obnoxious to drunkenness, 
such as sailors, carriers, coachmen, and other 
wandering tribes whose ventral insurrections are 


not periodically quelled by regular and comforta- 





ble meals, Country doctors, for the same reason, 


he was superior to Tsaov and Lew [men of much 
renown in Chinese history.] Seizing the two- 
edged sword of three cubits long, he opened the 
country ten thousand le [le is one third of a mile}. 
He then refused to receive a title, or to secure one 
for his posterity, preferring to establish an elective 
administration. Patriotism to be commended un- 
der the whole heaven! In administering the go- 
vernment, he fostered virtuous customs and avoid- 
war, and made his country superior to all other 
nations. I have seen his portrait. His counte- 
nance exhibits great mental power. Ah! who 
would not call him an uncommon man!’ 
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An Avrtsor’s Conressions.—An author who 
enjoys great celebrity in the Seven Dials, has 
made the following “ Confessions” to the metro- 
politan correspondent of the Morning Chronicle— 
“ The little knowledge I have, I have picked up bit 
by bit, so that I hardly know how I have come by 
it. I certainly knew my letters before I left home, 
and have got the rest off the dead walls and out 
of the ballads and papers I have been selling. I 
write most of the Newgate ballads for the printers 
in the Dials, and, indeed, anything that turns up. 
I get a shilling for a ‘ copy of verses written by 
the wretched culprit the night previous to his exe- 
eution.” I wrote Courvoisier’s sorrowful lamenta- 
tion. I called it ‘ A Woice from the Gaol.’ I 
wrote a pathetic ballad on the respiteof Annette 
Meyers. I did the helegy on Rush’s execution. 
It was supposed, like the rest, to be written by the 
culprit himself, and was particularly penitent. I 
didn’t write that to order—I knew they would 
want a copy of verses from the culprit. ‘The pub- 
lisher read it over, and said, ‘ That’s the thing for 
the street public.’ I only got one shilling for 
Rush. Indeed, they are all the same price, no 
matter how popular they may be. I wrote the 
life of Manning in verse. Besides these, I have 
written the Lament of Calcraft the Hangman, on 
the decline of his trade, and many political 
songs.” 

Oren to Conviction.—Mr. John Diggs is a 
man who always carries his will"before him, like 
a crown on a cushion, while his reason follows 
like a page, holding up the skirts of his great coat. 
Honest hearted, and not without generosity, he is 
much esteemed in spite of his many perversities. 
He pussesses a shrewd observation, and a good 
understanding, when once you get at it; but his 
energies and animal spirits commonly carry him 
out of all bounds, so that to bring him back to 
ratinoa! judgment is a work of no small difficulty. 
He is open to conviction, ashe always says, but he 
is a tiptop specimen of the class who commonly 
use that expression ; his open doer is guarded by 
all the bludgeons of obstinacy, behind which sits 
a pig-headed will, with its eyes half shut.— 
Dickens's Household Words, No. 12. 


LOVE IN DEATH. 


A moTuer sits by a lowly grave, 
A hillock small and green, 

With two grey stones at the head and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 


Silent she sits in that place of graves 
As if tranced in a dream of prayer, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass 
As with curls of an infant's hair. 


Does she think of the time when she hushed it soft 
With cradle lullabies ? 

Or when it hung on her teeming breast 
With a smile in its lifted eyes? 


Or when she touched with a reverent hand 
(When its sunny years were three), 
The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks 
As it prayed beside her knee ? 


Or the hour when a sad and siinple pall 
Was borne from the cottage door, 

And its dancing step was never heard 
Again on the househo!d floor t 


Does she fondly image a cherub shape 
*Mid ashining ange! band, 

With star crowned locks and garments white, 
With a lily in its hand? 


Silent her thonght; but at twilight hour 
Ever she sitteth there, 
And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant's hair. 
Fraser's Magazine. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Ovr Subscribers who are in receipt of bills for the 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to 
the demand with as little delay as possible. 

*,* The Seventa Vorume of the Lirerary 
Woritp commenced with Number 179. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 

00" Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Purnam publishes this week a new volume 
of his beautiful series of Irving’s Complete Works 
—The Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. 


Mayo, Author of “ Kaloolah,” entitled the “ Ber- 
ber.” 

Prescorr’s “Conquest of Mexico” has been 
abridged in England by the Rev. J. H. Caunter, 
and is sold for Is. 6d. 

A fourth volume of Milton’s Prose Works is in 
preparation by Bohn, for his Standard Library. 


The new volume of the publications of the 


oe in the 16th and 17th Centuries,” by T. Ran- 
all. 

Mr. Colburn has published “ The History of Re- 
ligion,” from an original MS. of John Evelyn, the 
friend of Bishop Jeremy Taylor and contemporary 
of Pepys. 

R. Gordon Cumming’s Five Years of a Hunter’s 
Life in the Far Interior of South Africa, has ap- 
peared from the press of Murray, and will be 
speedily reissued by the Harpers. 

Messrs. Tatuis, WiLLouvcuBy, & Co, have com- 
menced the publication of a new edition of Shak- 
speare, edited by James Orchard Halliwell, and 


designs by Henry Warren. The text is elegantly 
printed, in double columns, with a neat border. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 29TH MAY TO THE 14TH JUNE. 


«chylus.—The Lyrical Dramas. Translated by J. &. 
Blackie. 2 vols. t Svo. pp. 780, cl. 16s, Alison (A.‘— 
The History of Europe. Library edition. 14 vols. 8vo. 
with 25 portraits, cl. £10,103 —— Atlas to, by A. Keith 
Johnston, P.RS.E. A new ed. with additional maps. 
Demy 4to. cl, £3,3. Alison’s Essays. Vol.2. 8vo. pp. 
676, cl. 15s. Anderson (J.)—The Course of Creation. 8vo. 
pp. 430, cl. 9s. Anderson (J.)—The Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of Eccentric Nervous Affections. 
Post 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 5s. Baker (T.)—Land and En- 
gineering Surveying. I2mo. sewed, 2s. (Weale’s Rud. 
Treatise). Besly (J.)\—One Lord One Faith. Discourses, 
Devotional and Occasional. 8vo. pp. 472, cloth, 12s. 
Botta’s Letters on the Discoveries at Nineveh. Trans. 
by C.T. With a plan, plates, and inscriptions. First 
series, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Byam (G.)\—Wanderings in 
some of the Western Republics of America; with Re- 
marks upon the Catting of the Great Ship Canal through 
Central America. 8vo. pp. 276, cl. 7s. 6d. Christmas 
(H.)—Echoes of the Universe from the World of Matter 
and the World of Spirit. Post 8vo pp. 296, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
City (The) of the Jugglers; or, Free Trade in Souls: a 
Romance of the Golden Age. By W. North. Post &vo. 
pp 262, cloth, 10s. 6d. Creasy (E. 8.)\—Memoirs of Emi- 
nent Etonians, with Notices of the Early History of Eton 
College. pee. 8vo. pp. 518, cl. 2is. Croly ‘(G.)—The 
Theory of Baptism. The Regeneration of Infants in 
Baptism vindicated on the Testimony of Holy Scripture, 
and Christian Antiquity, and the Church of England. 
8vo. pp. 234, cl. 8s. Ellie Porestere: a Novel. By John 
Brent, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 996, bds. 3is. 6d. Finch 
(G.)—Sketch of the Romish Controversy By George 
Finch, Esq. A Reference Book of Extracts and Docu- 
ments for the Clergy. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 938, cloth, 15s. 
Frank (M.)—Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 908, cl. 2is (Li- 
brary of Anglo Catholic Theology), Hammond (H.)— 
Thirty-one Sermons. Part 1, 8vo. pp. 352, cl. 8s. (ibid.) 
flardy (R. 8.)—Easter: Monachism. 8vo. pp. 460, 12s. 
Herodotus, Book 1, with a Life, Notes, and Grammatical 
References for — Stadents. By Thomas Noon. 12mo. 
pp 184, boards, 4s. 6d. Hant (Leigh).~-Autobiography. 3 
vols. post 8vo. pp, 994, cloth, 3)s. 6d. Johnston (A. K.)— 
Dictionary of Geography. 8vo. pp. 1449, cloth, 363. Laud 
ony ga ol, 2, Conference with Fisher. 8vo. pp. 
51 
Banks 
the Strength and Defection of Timber. Post 8vo. pp. 178, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. Lectures on the History of England. By 
a Lady. Vol. 1, 12mo. pp. 566, cloth, 7s. 6d. Liberty; a 
Poem, addressed to Lord Stanley, and dedicated to T. B. 
Macaulay, Esq. 8vo. pp. 38, cloth, 5s. Mackay (R. W.) 
The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the Reli- 
gious Development of the Greeks and Romans. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp 1030, cloth, 24s. Marryat (J.)—Collections to- 
wards a History of Pottery and Porcelain, and a List of 
Monograms. I!lust. 8vo. pp. 402, cloth, 3is. 6d. Radcliffe 
(C. B.)—The Unity of Nature. 8vo. pp. 158, cloth, 6s. Reid 
(J.)—Young Surveyor's Preceptor. 4to. cloth, 188. Ro- 
berts (W.)—Life, Letters, and Opinions, of William 
Roberts, Esq. 8vo. pp. 430, cloth, 7s. 6d. Rollin (L.)— 
The Decline of England. Vol. 1, 12mo. sd. 2s. 6d. Sermons 
hy C. Porster, B. Harrison, W. fH. Lyttelton. A. Ollivant. 





| the Age; a Course of Sermons. 12mo. pp. 186. cl. 4s. 6d. 
Sewell (W.)—The Earl's Daughter. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. pp’ 
490, cloth, 9s. 
| tiful. Fep. 8vo. pp. 274, cloth,6s. Smyth (G. L.)—The 
Worthies of England. Itlust. with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 


He will issne the ensuing week a new work by D. J aged 


Hakluyt Society is, “ Memorials of the Empire of | 


illustrated with large steel engravings from original | 


Sewell (W.)—The Character of Pilate and the Spirit of | 


Slack (H. J.)—The Ministry of the Beau- | 


Qt 9 oe 
pp. 400, cloth, 5s. Stevenson (A.)—Radimentary Treatise 
on the History, Construction, and Tiamin»tion of Light. 
houses. 12mo. sewed, 28. Stobeei (Joannis) Eelog srium 
Physicaram, et Ethicarum libri duo. Ad mss. edd, reewn- 
suit Thos. Gaisford. 8 T.P. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 113°, cl 214, 

The) of Human and Natural Proba- 
bility of a Reign of Justice. Svo pp. 534,¢1. 12s. Thorn. 
dike (H.)—Theological Works. Vol.3. Pert 1. 8vo. pp. 
392, cl. 10s. Vaughan (E. T.)—Sermons, University and 
Parochial. 12mo. pp. 314, ¢l. Gs. Vericour (L. R. de).— 
Historical Analysis of Christian Civilization. Post avo, 
pp. 520, cl. 10s. 6d. Ward (R. P.)—Memvirs of the Politi- 
cal and Literary Life of, with Selections from his Corre. 
spondence. By the Hon, E. Phipps, 2 vols Avo, pp. 1004, 
cl. 288. White Charger (The) that cost me £200. lost me 
£70,000, drove me from Society, eventually deprived me 
of my Friends, and finally compelled me to quit the Ser- 
vice. With 2 col. Illus. by A. Ashley. 8vv. pp 68. sew- 
ed, 23. Wright (T.)—The Anglo-Norman Metrical Chro- 
nicle of Geoffrey Gaimar; printed for the first time entire 
from the MSS. in the British Maseum 


LAW REPORTS. 
Common Pleas (Manning, Grainger, and Scott.) Vol. 7, 
Part 2, 9s. 6:1. 
~~ ap (Clark and Finelly). New Series, Vol. 2, 
art 3, 9s. 
Queen’s Bench (Adolphus and Ellis.) New Series, Vol. 
» 12, Part 2, 13s. 6d. 
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The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Srreer, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities fur doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed 

J. W. ORR, 


R 
a3tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 


NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I 


ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the ‘bwin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 

Il 


JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols, of the London 
Edition complete in one vol, 25 cents. 





Ii. 
THE NAG'S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy, 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


. v. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
pe et ha Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
c t. 





vi. 
|THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready. 


loth, 10s. 6d. Lawson (W. J.)—The History of 4 new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyré. 
ng. 8vo. pp. 536, cloth, 16s. Lea (W.)—Tables of 


vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ajr 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 
Vill. 


DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 

under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of * Noctes 
Am ,”” “Wilson's Miscellanies,” é&c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 





1x. 

|MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
' complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
| Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
_ to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Book.” 11th 
| edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
| extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (cate Carey anp Hart), 
jy Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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Littell’s Living Age.—No. 325, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Recent Arctic Expeditions, United Service Mag. 
2. Acoustics for the Houses of Parliament, Spectator. 
3. Letters from Jnmaica. VW. Y Evening Post. 
4. The Spanish Beauty, Bentley's Miscellany. 
§. Episodes of Insect Life, Eclectic Review. 
6. Veborah’s Diary, Part 1V , Sharpe's Magazine. 
7. Phantasies of Walpurgis Night. Zschokke. 
8. Our Vid Dressmaker, Chambers’s Journal. } 
9. An Ideal Woman, Ladies” nion. 
10, The Great Salt Lake, Vational Intelligencer. 
}1. Does Nature Provide a Compass? Rochester Adv. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, | 
Tribune Buildings, New York. adit | 


~ HOGAN & THOMPSON 


Have in progress of Translation, and will | 
shortly Publish, 


Regnault’s Chemistry. 


Cours Elementaire de Chemie, | 


A Vusage des facultés des Etablissements d’En- 
seignment Secondaire des Ecoles Normales, 
et des Ecoles industrielles. 


Par M. V. REGNAULT, 


Inginieur en Chef des Mines, Profesr. au Collége de 
France. et 4 l"école Polytechnique ; Membre de 
l'Académie des Sciences, Correspondant 
des Académies de Berlin, de 
St. Petersburg, &c. 


The above Work on Chemistry holds the first rank in 
Europe. It embraces the whole range of Chemical Sci- 
ence, aud isthe most beautifully illustrated work of the 
kind that has yet been published. 


No pains or expense will be spared by the Publishers in 
producing the T’ranslated Edition, and it will be issued as 
early as possible. 

HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
30 North Fourth street, 


a3 tf PHILADELPBIA. 
ANNUALS FOR 1851. 
LEAVITT & C0., NEW YORK, 


Have Now Reapy the following 
Elegant Gift-Books for 1851, 


which they believe will prove as popular and saleable as 
any other Works of this class published. 


THE IRVING OFFERING: A Token of Affection for 
1851. An elegint royal 12mo. volume, printed on fine 
paper, and bound in a rich and appropriate style. 

The Jrving Offering contains Six beautiful Mezzotinto 
Engravings by Sartain. ‘The literary portion is by the 
most popular and favorite Authors, and is “ fragrant with 
the benisons of friendship and love.” 

THE GEM OF THE SEASON: A Souvenir for 1851. A 
Treasury of Choice Literature and Art. 

The Gem of the Season, for 1851, is a splendid royal 
octavo volume, elegantly printed, and beund in morocco 
and muslin, richly ornamented. The Engravings are in 
the highest style of the Art, by Sartain. and others. The 
frontispiece and accompanying article, on a subject of fa- 
Vorite interest, and obtained for this volume, are Gems, 
which aii wiil appreciate. 

THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE for 1851. A demi-quarto 
volume, with forty-six elegantly colored Engravings. 
Edited by John Keese, Bound ina richly Illuminated 


Style. aN 
LEAVITT & CO. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL: 


€@ Miscellany 


Of Literature, Science, and Art. 





—— 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
MONTHLY PART FOR AUGUST. 


CONTAINING : 
{. SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH REVIEWS AND JOURNALS. 
IL. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, &c. &c. 
II. THE MOST POPULAR SERIAL ROMANCES. 
IV. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
V. CORRESPONDENCE. 
VI. OBITUARIES OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
Vil. FINEST PASSAGES OF NEW WORKS. 
VIII. ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


One hundred and sixty large, donble-columned octavo pages, comprising an Intellectual Survey of the World, for 
the last month, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


THE 


Montuiy Parts, 25 Cents. | Weexty Numpers, 6 Cents. | By raz Year, $3. 
For Sale by the Booksellers generally. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 BROADWAY, New York. 


NEW WORKS-IN PREPARATION 
By D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK. 


a3 tf 








1. 
Wordsworth’s New Poem. 


THE PRELUDE; OR, GROWTH OF A POET’S MIND 
(AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEM). 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


One elegantly printed volume, 12mo, 


IL. 
LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 


By Honoraste H. A. GARLAND. 
In two volumes. Uniform with Kennedy's Life of William Wirt. 


TIL. 
Kendall's Great National Work. 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Embracing Pictorial Drawings of al! the Principal Conflicts, by Cant Nepet, Author of a “ Picturesque and Archeo- 
logical Voyage in Mexico.” With a Description of each Battle. 


By GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL, Author of “ The Texan Santa Fé Expedition.” 
Large folio size —executed in the first style. Price thirty-five Dollars. 
*,* Subscribers’ names solicited. , 


NEW GRAMMAR FOR GERMANS TO LEARN ENGLISH. 








Have in preparation, and will have ready early in August, 
their Series of * POETS,” reyal 24mo. bound in an 


APPLETON §& CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


ENTIRELY new and most exquisite style for Holiday-gifts. | the English Language, through the Medium of the German: arranged and adapted for Schools and Private In- 
= have now ready, bound in cloth extra, ~~ —_ | struction. By P. Sands. 1 vol. 12mo. of 600,pages. $1 25. 
ull gilt sides and edges, the following volumes ts, . 
“ —- Extract from Editor's Preface. 


which are the cheapest and only uniform portable edi- | 
tions Published. | My compilation of the French Grammar, after the method of Ollendorff, was so universally acknowledged and 
LEAVITT'S CABINET EDITIONS OF THE POETS. | , that | was induced to compile « similar Grammar for Germans to learn English. 
Royal 24mo. handsomely bound, and each volume with | «Jn carrying out the plan, | endexvored to introduce exercises in questions and answers suited to familiar and soclal 
beautiful Steel Frontispieces. | conversation, so as to do away with the antiqnated phrase-books still in use. The frequent application and repetition 
Edited by Rurus W. Griswo.p. of the rules set forth in this book, I have sought to make as free from dull monotony as possible, by giving the sen- 
Retail price, cloth extra, : f 50 cts. tences a new turn, and by arranging them in different order, so as not to repeat the same over and over again. 
“ ‘ “ fallgilt. . 75cts. | “A practical routine of instruction carried on for ee? rewee. has taught me the wants of the student: I feel, 
1. MRS. HEMANS’ POEMS. therefore, perfectly confident in bringing this book before the public.” 
2. ELLIOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. | 
3. THOMSON AND GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. | 
4. POEMS OF MARY HOWITT. 
5. SOUTHEY’S PORTICAL WORKS. 
6. POEMS OF ELIZA COOK. 
7. MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
8. POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
9. POEMS OF MRs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
10. PUEMS AND BALLADS OF WALTER SCOTT. 
11. COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
12. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. 
13. POETRY OF FLOWERS. 





A.& CO. ALSO PUBLISH. 

| OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 
the German Language. Edited by G. J. Adler. 12mo. $1 50. 

A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. ByG. J. Adler. 12mo. $1. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGISH LANGUAGES; compiled from the 


Works of Hilpert, Fiugel, Grieb, Heyse, and others. By G. J. Adler, Professor of the German Languages and 
Literature. J vol. large 8vo $5. 


iyo | THE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, by Chas. Eickhorn. 12mo. $1. 
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Surgical Instrument Depot, 
169 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


(A few doors west of Broadway). 





H. BAILLIERE, 


Of 219 Regent Street, London, and Rue Hautefeuille, Paris, 


Begs to announce that he has opened an establishment at the above address, for the sale of French, 
German, and English works in the various departments of Science (Anatomy, Medicine, Chemistry, 
Natural History, &c.), a well selected stock of which he now offers to the scientific public. 

He has opened an active correspondence with the principal publishing houses of Europe, and has 
made arrangements to receive parcels and cases by every steamer ; he can therefore undertake to exe- 
cute commissions for all books he may not have in stock with the greatest promptitude. 

All the French, German, and English Journals, Newspapers, and Periodicals, supplied with the 
greatest regularity, and orders received up to the closing of the mails. 

H. B. has determined to fix the prices of his own English publications at such a rate as to induce 
purchasers to give the preference to the original editions. 

H. B. has also been appointed agent for the “ Revue pes pecx Mownopes,” complete sets of which, 
from the commencement of the year, may now be had. Annual subscription at the Paris price, $10 00. 
For six months, $5 50. For particulars of the character of this highly esteemed periodical, see sepa- 
rate advertisements and prospectuses, which latter may be had (gratis) on application. 

H. B has also the pleasure to announce that in connexion with the above he has made an arrangement 
with M. Charriére, the celebrated instrument maker of Paris, for the sale of all kinds of Surcican 
INSTRUMENTS, an extensive assortment of which may now be seen at the above store. 


Complete Catalogues of standard books in all departments of science, and M. Charriére’s catalogue 
of Surgical instruments, ag well as Prospectuses of various important works, either complete or in 
course of publication, may be had (gratis) on application. 


N.B.—As the prices in H. B.’s catalogues are extended in foreign currencies, the following rates 
(with few exceptions) have been established. 


The French Franc, ‘ 25 cents. 
The English Shilling, . J 30 « 
The German dollar, 100 « 


The prices of the Surgical Instruments will be fixed at as low a rate as possible. 


G. BRIDGES, Acenr. 
a3 it 





At M. BAILLIERE’S Scientific Book Store, me Pe samy at eg 
169 FULTON STREET, 


avec leur mode de preparation. This work will be com- 
Will be found the following important works:| $2308” "*'"™ 


pleted in 10 livraisons, each containing $ plates, 
Plain plates, $1 25 ek 
CAZENAVE (P. L. ALPHEE).—Traité des Maladies du | BOUCHUT (E.)—Traité des Signes de la Mort et des 
Cuir Cheveta, suivi de conseils hygiéniques sur les svins| Moyens de Prevenir les Enterrements Prematurés. 12mo. 
& donner a la chevelure. 8vv., with 8 colored plates, $1 00. 
$2 00. Just published. gh eae eget fe Prostitution dans la 
LEVY (MICHEL).—Traité a’ Hygiéne publique et privée.| Ville « sous le rapport de I'hygiéne 
: publique, de la morale et de |'administration, avec 
86 otiion, 3 vate Go. G8 75. ten preety ote Roady Blaby gy 
LEBERT (II.)—Traité Pratique des Maladies Scrofuleuses 
et ‘Tuberculeuses, 80. $2 25. Ouvrage couronné par’ | PARENT-DUCHATELET.—Hygiéne publique, ou me- 
Academie Nationale de Medicine de Paris. moires sur les questions les plus importantes de I"hy- 
CRUVEILHIER (G.)—Traité d’ Anatomie pathologique ae 
générale, vol. 1, 80. $2 00. Vol 2 is promised shortly. | MONTFALCON er POLINIERE.—Traité de la Salu- 
CIVIALE.—Trnité Pratique sur les Malndies des Organes| Fi#¢ dans les grandes Villes. Go. 92. 
Genito urinaires, vols } & 2, 80. plates, $4 00. This work enters fully into the following important 


JOBERT (A G.)—Traité de Chirurgie Plastique, Qvols. 80, | Westions: The conditions of health of the great centres 

of population ; the air the inhabitants breathe, the water 

Meee ae are, St 50 ns folios engraved and colored they drink, the construction, ventilation, lighting and heat- 

ing of houses, and public buildings of all sorts (workshops, 

BOUCHUT (E.)—Manuel Pratique des Maladies des Nou- | manufactories, prisons, hospitals, churches, theatres, &c.), 
veaux-nés et des Enfants ala Mamelie, 12mo. $1 25. the leading suurces of infection, &c., &c. a3 It 








RECEUIL PERIODIQUE PUBLIE A PARIS, 
En deux livraisons par os ay pages chaque, 


Er A New Yorx cuez H. BAILLIERE 


(Seul Correspondant), 
169 Futron sr. (prés de Broadway). 


|e REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, dont les 14 pre- 
miéres livraisons de 1650 se trouvent chez A. Bailliére, 
est une grande entreprise litteraire, politique et sclenti- 
fique, qui a été eréé dans intention d'établir des rapporis 
intellectueis plus suivis entre les hommes distingues de 
l'Europe et de l'Amerique. Ce recoeil se propose de 
consacrer une grande place aux affaires de f Union Atmeri- 
caine, «ux travaux de ses hommes politiques, aux publica- 
tions litteraires et scientifiques ses écrivuins. La 
Revue des deux Mondes fait dés aujourd’hu' un appel 
public sux Auteurs et eaux éJiteurs Americains pour \es 
prier de |’aider dans sa tache en lui envoyant un ex. 
empliire de leurs publications par l'entremise de M. 
Bailliére. Mieux qu’aucun recueil ou organe d'Europe, 
ja Revue est en mesure de servir de lieu intellectuel entre 
Ancien etle Nouvesnu Monde; elle a dans sa redaction 
les hommes politiques les plus eminens et toutes jes 
notabilités litteraires et scientifiques de la France. Beau- 
coup de ses redacteurs ont visité les deux Ameriques, et 
elle compte aussi de nombreux appuis dans le corps dip!o- 
matique et dans le corps consulaire. Aussi chxque No. 
de la revue ou‘re ses articles dignes des premiers noms de 
la France. contient-il, sous le titre d° Histoire politique, 
chronique de la quinzaine, un resumé piquant et substautel 
des placa evénemens du monde poiitique., La lec- 
ture de ce recueil est certainement pour l'Americain le 
tableaux le plus fidéle du mouvement européen. 

Dans tes 14 livraisons de 1850, il y a plusieurs articles 
trés étendus sur l’Amerique du Nord, entr’ sutres un 
travail de plus de —— prges, intitulé * Les Ameri- 
cains et l'avenir de l’ Amerique,” par M. Philaréte Chasies, 
professeur au Collége de France. 

Desormais M. Builliére recevra de Paris, un tirage 
special de In Revue des deux Mondes. destiné a I’ Awmeri- 
que, et qu'il livrera au méme prix qu’en France, malgre 
les frais de douane et de transport. On peut s'abonner a 
l'année ou au No. Le prix pour l'année est de $10 00. 
Chaque No. separé, contenant un volume in-80. coite 





50 cents. 
On souscrit 4 New York, chez 
H. BAILLIERE, 
a3 It 169 Fulton street. 
NEW BOOKS 
Just Published by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 


No. 14 Norrn Fourts street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. Mitchel?s New Work 


ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
ties, with ample illustrations of PRACTICE in ali the 
departments of Medical Science, and very copious 
Notices of Toxicology ; suited to the wants of Medi- 
cal Students and Practitioners. By Thomas D Mit- 
chell, A.M.,M.D., Professor, &c., &c., &c. In one vo- 
lume octavo. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Hazen’s New Speller and Definer. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
With the Structures of the Language Systematically 
arranged for Exercises in applying Words on the 
princi of Hazen'’s Practical Grammar. By Ed- 
ward Hazen, A.M., Author of the Symbolical Spelling 
Book, &c., &c. 


Tracy's New Arithmetic. 
AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, Con- 


taining extensive Exercises on the Slate. By C. 
Tracy, A.M., Principal of Classical Institute, N. Y. 


Tracy's Scientific and Practical Arithmetic. 
A SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL ARITH- 


metic, containing new and improved Rules for the 
Application of Numbers. By CU. Tracy, A.M. 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original Illuminations 
and Steel Engravings, erent in the best style of 
t rt. 


EDITED BY 


Prorressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 








pga erg this the most attractive and vaiua- 
Gift Bouk of the season. a3 tf 
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No. 183.] 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


RANKING'S 
HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


or THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES; 


Practical and Analytical Digest of the contents of 
tne Principal British and Continental Medical Works pub- 


lished in the preceding six months, 

T with a Series of Critical Reports on the Progress 
of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, during the same 
period. Embracing, under the following heads : 
Part L—Practican Mepictne, Patnotocy, anp 
‘THERAPEUTICS. 


Sec. 1. General Pathology.—Six articles. 
« 2, Diseases of the Nervous System.—Five articles. 
“ 3. Diseases of the Respiratory Organs.—T wo articles. 
« 4. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Six articles. 
«“ 5, Diseases of the Chylopoietic System.—Eight arti- 
el 


es. 
« 6. Diseases of the Skin.—Five Articles. 
“ 7, Materia Medica and Therapeutics.—Nine articles. 


Part II.—Sureery. 


Sec. 1. Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Dis- 
eases.—Seven articles. 
“ 9. Nature and Causes of Surgical Diseases.—Ten arti- 
cles. 
“ 3, Nature and Treatment of Surgical Diseases. — 
Twelve articles. 
« 4, Rare Surgical Cases.—Six articles. 


Part I[].—Mripwirery anp Diszases or WomeEN 
aNnD CHILDREN. 
Sec. 1. Midwifery and Diseases of Women.—Twelve arti- 


cles. 
“ 2. Diseases of Children.—Eight articles. 
Part IV.—Criticat Report, &c. 


EDITED BY 
W. H. RANKING, M.LD., - W. A. GUY, MD., 
HENRY ANCELL,M.D., and W. KIRBY, M.D. 


Terms, $1 50 per ann., 75 cents per No. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 
a3 tf 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVELS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


| 
NOTES FROM NINEVEH, WITH SKETCHES OF 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. By the Rev. J. P. 
Fietcher. in one neat royal Imo. volume. 


Il. 
TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY ;—being the resuit of 
Journeys made in 1847 and 18438 to examine into the 


state of that country. By Charies Macfarlane, Esq. 
In two handsome volumes, royal 12mo. 


UL. 


IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF THE WEST 
Indies and North America. By Robert Baird. In one 
volume, royal 12mo. 





IV. 

TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. Including Excursions North- 
ward down the Obi to the Polar Circle, and Southward 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolphe Erman. Trans- 
lated by W. D. Cooley. In two handsome royal 12mo. 
volumes, v 


NARRATIVE OF THE U.8. EXPEDITION TO THE 
Kiver Jordan and Dead Sea. By W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., 
Commander of the Expedition. In one neat volume, 
large 12mo. 

ALSO, 

The same work, fine edition, in one large octavo volume, 

with two Maps and twenty-eight beautiful Plates. 


Vi. 

SiX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES. Being an 
Extract from a Diary of a Three Years’ Residence in 
California, during 1847, 1848, and 1849. By E. Gould 
Buffum, Lieut. ist. Reg. N. Y. Volunteers. In one neat 
vuluime, 12mo., paper, 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

Vit. 

THE WESTERN WORLD, OR TRAVELS IN THE 
United States, Exhibiting them in their Latest Develop- 
ment, Social, Political, and Industrial. By Alexander 
Mackay. In two volumes, royal 12:no, 

VIL. 


EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. By Harriet 


yee In one volume, small 8vo., extra cloth. 
a 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT WEEK: 
I. 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, 
From the MS. of Fray Antonio Acapima, 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 


12mo. cloth extra, $1 25. 
Forming Volume 14th of the author's revised uniform edition of his complete works. 





Works already published in the series : 


KNICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK.—THE SKETCH BOOK.—COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS.— 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL.—GOLDSMITH: A BIOGRAPHY.—TALES OF A TRAVELLER.—ASTORIA.— 
BONNEVILLE’S ADVENTURES.—CRAYON MISCELLANY.—MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

“ The typography of this series is all that could be de-| 


sired. Nothing superior to it has emanated from the Ame-| 
rican press.""— Boston Evening Transcript. 


“ The most tasteful and elegant books which have ever 
issued from the American press.”’— 7'ribune. 


“Mr. Putnam's uniform, very elegant, and deservedly 
popular edition of Washington Irving's works.’’ — Courier. 


“Irving's capacious oyster of intelleot, the pearl of 
originality and humer which forms the top jewel of our 
country’s crown of literature.’’— Home Journal. 


I. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel Hawthorne; 


Author of “ Tae Scarter Lerrer,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 
“ We rate him as among the most original and pecullar 
writers of American fiction. There is in his works a 


mixture of Puritan reserve and wild imagination, of pas- 
sion and description, of the allegorical and the real, which 


Il. 
Ways of the Hour. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


Tuirp Epition. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“ The most exciting and dramatic tale that has proceed-| ‘‘ More interesting than even Mr. Cooper's novels usu- 
ed from Mr. Cooper's accomplished pen. We provounce| ally xre—the plot better sustained, and the sarcasm very 


ita novel of high dramatic power, and of all-absorbing| healthy and sound.” —Ezaminer. 
interest.” — Britannia. | 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
I. 
New Work by the Author of “ Kaloolah.” 


On the 9th inst. in one vol. 12mo., 
The Berber ; or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas. A Tale of Morocco. 
BY WILLIAM STARBUCK MAYO, M.D., Author of “ Katooran.” 
* Dr. Mayo's new work is of surpassing interest. It is yl new. It is a much higher effort than ‘ Kaloolah.’ "— 





is most fascinating, and which entitles him to be placed 
on a level with Brockden Brown, and the author of * Rip 
Van Winkle.’ "—Atheneum. 











a higher grade, and, if possible, more attrictive in its| Home Journal. 
general style and plot than * Kalovlah.’— Washington 
Onion. 

“ A romance of the highest character, replete with plot, 
character, and incident, and occupying ground entirely 


Il. 
Truth and Poetry from my own Life 
(The Autobiography of Goethe.) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GeRMaN BY PARKE GODWIN, &c. 
Revised Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. 


“ A book to be read by all persons who have any taste |us to have transferred to his transiation—and we have 
for literature. In these days, when so much of our cul |taken pains to compare it with the original. 
ture is drawn from Germany, the development and expe-| ‘* And, apart from its interest as a history of Goethe, it 
rience of her first writer and poet cannot be without a |is quite indispensable to every student of German litera- 
universal interest. Here they are recorded, too, in the ‘ture, for itscriticisms. [ts frequent notices uf contempora- 
most agreeable way, like the narrative of a friend with |neous writers are perfect models of that sort of compust- 
whom you sit chatting over the fire of an evening more |tior, and let the reader into their works as nothing else 
than a formal book. Indeed, in point of transparent natu- |can. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that one cannot 
rainess this work is worthy of study; all its pictures are | understand the modern literature of Germany without this 
alive, and its a is as easy and graceful as it is finished | book.”—Boston Chronotype. 
and classical. These peculiarities Mr. Godwin seems to a3 


On Saturday, July 27th, was Published, 


bay I, price 25 cents (to be completed in about Forty-two Parts), each Part to contain rwo Engravings on 
Steel, THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION, 


The Complete Works of Shakspeare, 


Revised from the original Editions, with Historical Introductions, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical; a Life of the 
Poet, and an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By James Oxcnaro Hattrwett, Esq., F.RS., 
F.8.A., Member of the Council of the Shakspearian Society, author of the J.ife of Shakspeare, etc. 

With Illustrations representing the Principal Scenes in each Play, designed expressly for this Work, by Henry 
Warren, President of the New Water Color Society of London; Edward Corbould, etc., and Engraved on by 
Rogers, Heath, Finden, Allen, Walker, etc. 


*,* Part I. contains a ‘ View of Shakspeare’s House,”—a Scene from the “Tem "and a Scene from the 
“Two Gen of Verona.” -_ — _ 


Published by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., 46 Vesey st., New York, and all Booksellers. 
adit 


“In character the book is peculiarly rich; there are 
three hervines, two Spanish and one Moorish—all equel 
to Kaloolah, as delicate and fascinating specimens of 
female luveliness.""—Journal of Education. 
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REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


LLL OODA 


Cammitter of the Grate. 


FLETCHER HARPER, ROE LOCKWOOD, 
CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, ISAAC H. CADY, 
H. Z. PRATT, J. K. HERRICK. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1850. 
The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &e., &., &e., 
TO COMMENCE ON 
Monday, the Ninth of September next. 
It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


T-E RMS. 


rue ® ting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on _ 





On all purchases from the whole Catal 


chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases | ess 


thau $100, cash. 
A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 


Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will 
be required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within filteen days after the sale; and all | 
bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage 


to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the pur- | 


chaser, or returned to the contributors. Gouds to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 
i imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day | 
sale. 


& Contributors are requested to furnish the particulars fur the Catalogue immediately, as it will be put to press 
at an early day. 


ty" Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co,, 
204 Broadway. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., 
178 Market st., Baltimore, 


| Will Publish early in August in 1 vol. royal 8vo 
cloth, $2; Library Style, marbled 
edges, $2 50. 


Protestantism and Catholicity | 


COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS 
ON THE 


CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. 
By the Rev. J. BALMES. 


First American, from the London Edition. 
Revised, Correcie|, and Augmented. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


jy6 tf 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. | 


New and Complete Edition. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 


Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately | 
after the receipt of the volame of supplementary 
Poems now in the London press, 


A NEW AND COMBLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH'S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 
PHILaDELpnta, June 27, 1850. jy'3 3m 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Thursday, August 1, 


The Night Side of Nature: 


Chosts and Ghost-Seers. 
BY CATHARINE CROWE, 
Authoress of “ Susan Hopley, * Lilly Dawson,” &c., &c. 


“ Thou comest in such a questivnable shape, 
That | will speak to thee.” 


CONTENTS. 








This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 
be among his own countrymen, a very high reputation. 
lt has since been transiated into the French, Italian, and 
| English languages, and been very extensively circulated 
as one of the most learned productions of the age, and 
Pca y suited to the exigencies of our times. 
t 


_.. BNGRAVING. 


Ts Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
TS that he still continues to carry on the busi- 








ER 

1. Introduction. 

. The Dwellers in the Temple. 

. Waking and Sleeping, and how the sarees in 
the ‘Temple sometimes looks Abroad 

. Allegorica!l Dreams, Presentiments, &c 

. Warnings. 

. Double Dreaming and Trance, Wraiths, &c. 








VIL Wrai Thera ed BOO, in al its branches. 
acilities are suc at he is ena to execute all 
ve Doppelgangers, or Doubles. orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
X. The Future that awaits us most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
XL. The Power of Wiil : | years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
XI. Troubled Spirits. | to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
XIIL. Haunted Houses. eres xy N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
XIV. Spectral Lights, and Apparitions attached to Cer- | jy203m New York. 
xv pes ieee king the P. of the Livi 
- Apparitions seeking rayers e Living. | 
XVI. The Poltergeist of the Germans, and Possession. 
sar Frommonaren Phenomena. | ROBE RT CRAIGHEAD, 
. Conclusion | 
PB. Bare will be in one large duodecimo volume. P R I N T E R > 
rice 


jy27 3t_ J. S. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall 112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


[Aug. 3, 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDEES SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


contoeees der biblischen Wissenschaft og BEINRICH 
| WALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 

| KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabein. ete. ‘ Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT,G. H. Altes und neues aus —y Gebiete 

derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 7 

HARLESS, G. C. A. Die Sonntagsweihe. a 

| 1—3 Vol. ‘sewed. $2 62. 
| THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklirt. Nebst. 
| einem Anhage: das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
| Tempel, mit drei lithograph. Tafeln, $2 50. 

| ZIMMERMANN, C._ Karte von Syrien und Palaesting 

ome Haltte . Palistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 

litter, 

MAURER. ‘Commentarius grammaticus historicus criti. 

| eus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 
| for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. .—||| 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
} —s (colpr of back and cover, edge, and whether 
, with Roman or Arabic figures on the back), will be at- 

tended to immediately. 

-HEYSE. Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung. Biegung und Fiigung der Worter, sv wie auf deren 

Sinnverwandischaft. 3 Bande, 

| HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung and Unterricht fir 
Eltern, Lebrer und Schulireunde. Sewed, $1°5 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopadische Darstellung 
der neuvesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1—4 voi. 


| Sa. 
STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 
Gesammelt, $1. 
(ey Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books new on hand, will be sent gratuitously to »ppli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the TaeoLoaicar and Paito- 








* Logica publicatioas of Germany in 1849. je29 uf 
Just Published. 
Prof Davies’ Logic and Utility of 
Mathematics. 


WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and Illustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and 
Student in Mathematics. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 51 John Street, New York. 





In Press. 
A COLLEGE SYSTEM 
OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In 3 vols.8vo By W.H.C. Bartlett Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
oo Military Academy of the United States at West 
at 


jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 


hee SUBSCRIBER is now ready to receive orders for 
tchasin " Books and Stationery at the FALL 
TRADE SAL The advantage to those of the Trade 
who are not able to attend themselves, he will be 
Te and that he may receive their orders accord- 
ngly. 
Terms.—On all purchases to the amount of $500, or 
less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount, 3 per cent. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York 








REFERENCES. 
NEW YORE. BOSTON. 
Bangs, Platt & Co. James Munroe & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
GP. Patoam. Crosby & Nichols. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 





PRIZE TRAGEDY. No. XVIII. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. payne: yap aan 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
With a Splendid Steel En 7 th to Richard. 
VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 10 IAM Ate 
Boston Library Cheap Edition. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
arn! hm concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for P ARLI AMENTS., 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Complete Valuable Agricultural Work. 


in one volume, 12mo. Price $1. EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of “ Margaret.” A Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Tale of the Real and Ideal. 12imo. Price 88 ets. Rye rat oS Aetee e perso oO ee 
LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the ag 9 gy Alay phar + Seago - -: * ' 


rate ot age 2 vols. 12mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
ete % v. J. L. Merrick, eleven years a Missionary among the Persians, The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
< sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female Courage and BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings, 





Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. 1i2mo. cloth gilt, $1. 12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 
HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, LAMARTINE’S 
oston Library Edition, 6 vols. 12mo. E R Ee 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ('STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
Boston Library Edition, volumes | and 2, uniform with Hame’s History. Being a con- | ‘ ° a 
Sateg ea DNUpsaes iced lta cat tio nearer tenees | With a Portrait of the Author. 
M " L M A N 1S G | B B O N ’ Ss RO M E é | Seance ine aentnenee volume, bound uniform with Hume’s and 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq... The above series of Historical Works are known as the “ Boston Library Editions,” 
with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed « complete Index to the and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing combined, they are the 
wuule work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform style with Hume and most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person's library is 
Macaulay's History. ‘ complete without them. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 








Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Campbhell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait, 
Cowper's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Hemans’ Poetical Works, do. do, do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, | vol. 6 illustrations. 
Pope's Poetical Works, — do. do. do. Milton and Young’s Works, do. do. do. Howitt, Cook, and Landor’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Byron’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Poems of Ossian, | vol. 12mo. 10 illustrations. 

Moore's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. do. and Remains, do. do. do. Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, 1 vol. 12mo. 








The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 
est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Price $1 each. 





IN PRESS. IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: CYCLOPEDIA 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. 


THE REBELS: Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 





Or, Boston before the Revolution. | One Volume Royal Octavo. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 
Bindings—Plain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jel5 tf 
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HARPERS’ 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


SOLON LOLOL LOO LO OL, LEE 


CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOME OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Mrs. 8S. C. 
Hall (with a Portrait, and Seven Pictorial Iliustrations). 


EARTH'S HARVESTS (Poetry). . 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ZACHARY TAYLOR, late President of the 
United States (with a Portrait). 


ENCOUNTER WITH A LIONESS. 

THE YOUNG ADVOCATE. A Tale. 

THR REVOLUTIONISM OF MIRABEAU. 

THE COMMUNIST SPARROW.—An Anecdote of Cuvier. 

A GIRAFFE CHASE. 

ADVENTURE IN A TURKISH HAREM. By Aubrey de Vere. 
THE WIFE OF KING TOLV. A Pairy Tale of Scandinavia. 
MAURICE TIERNAY. By Charles Lever (Continued). 

HAVE GREAT POETS BECOME IMPOSSIBLE? 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

GALILEO AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. From Charles Dickens’s “ Household Words.” 
CONFLICT WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

LETTICE ARNOLD. By Mrs. Marsh (Concluded). 


Of the third number of this Magazine, published to-day, Tarrty-Two Taovusanp Cores are printed as the first edition. It is believed that no periodica | 
ever issued in any part of the world ever attained so large a circulation in so short a time. 


The Publishers beg to reassure the readers of the New Monruiy Magazine that the favor it meets shall be used to increase its merit, and to add to its 
interest and its usefulness. Still greater care will be exercised to publish in its pages nothing that is not, in point of ability, of interest, and especially in re- 
gard to its moral influence, far sbove mediocrity. Not a paragraph shall ever be found in it which may not be read by a mother to her daughters, or by any 
one in ary circle, without the slightest offence to the most refined delicacy of sentiment and of taste. Renewed attention will be given to the illustrations of 


the successive numbers; and no expense will be spared to make them attractive. 


A new feature of the Magazine, which will be regularly maintained, will be copious extracts from English Books, in advance of their publication, for which 
the Publishers have peculiar facilities in the receipt of early sheets. A Munthly Summary of Domestic as well as of Foreign Events, comprising all the Political 
Literary, and Scientific incidents of the current month, will also be given in each successive issue. 


Each Number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand 


pages of the choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. 


TERMS. 


The Work may be obtained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, 


Taree Dottars a Year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. 
and of the Publishers. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHALMERS. 

THE OLD MAN’S BEQUEST. A Story of Gold. 
ELEPHANT SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE POWER OF MERCY. A Tale. 

BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 

WALLACE AND FAWDON (Poetry). By Leigh Haunt, 
WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE CLEVER CHILDREN: 
LACK OF POETRY IN AMERICA. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. A Biographical Sketch. 
SPONGES. 

THE RAILWAY WORKS AT CREWE, 

STEAM BRIDGE OF THE ATLANTIC. 

THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 

ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS—Domestic and Foreign— 
Political, Scientific, Literary, and Personal. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH (with five Engravings). 





Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts in circulating the Work, and Specimen 


Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. 


The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subseribers when payment is made to them in advance. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





